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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
fP\HE most important event of the week has been Mr. 
Balfour’s virtual announcement that the business of next 
Session will be an Irish Local Government Bill, constructed on 
“the same general principles” as the English and Scotch Acts. 
Mr. Healy attacked the Government during the discussion on 
the Irish Votes last Monday for not having brought in and 
passed such a Bill, whereupon Mr. Balfour remarked that he 
did not know whether, “ if the Government brought in a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland, based, broadly speaking, on the 
same principles which governed the framing of similar Bills 
for England and Scotland, they would be able to count on the 
support of the honourable and learned gentleman.” To this 
Mr. Healy replied, “Certainly.” Then, said Mr. Balfour, he 
hoped in that case “that the time would not be too long 
delayed before the honourable Member would have an oppor- 
tunity of practically showing the Government the value of the 
support which he had just promised them.” We have made 
some remarks on this very important announcement in 
another column. MHere we will only say that it is the first 
serious step which Mr. Balfour has taken in the government 
of Ireland that we regard with genuine alarm. Mr. Balfour 
is entitled to more than ordinary confidence in relation to 
Trish affairs. But we regard this resolve much as we should 
regard the proposal to plunge a patient just recovering froma 
sharp attack of influenza, with a weakened heart, into a cold 
bath for the purpose of “ bracing” up his nerves. 


The arrival of the French fleet in Cronstadt on Thursday 
was the occasion for the display of great Russian enthusiasm. 
‘They were received with every demonstration of respect by 
the Russian fleet under the Lord High Admiral. And even 
the Marseillaise, as the French national anthem, was played 
by order (for that occasion only) by the Russian military 
bands. Asa revolutionary tune, it is in general strictly pro- 
hibited. The French commanders are to be invited to a 
banquet at which the Czar himself is to be present, and they are 
also to be féted at Moscow. In short, everything is to be done 
to make it evident to the world that Russia is not without 
allies. Such displays are very harmless safety-valves for 
nations mortified by the alliances from which they are ex- 
eluded, and we do not doubt that by relieving the sense of 
isolation, they promote peace rather than endanger it. 


The French Government is not in a very stable condition. 
The Chamber of Representatives has twice defeated the 
Government within a few days of the end of the Session. On 
Thursday week, the Chamber refused by 286 to 203 votes to 
postpone a discussion, for the postponement of which the 





Foreign Minister, M. Ribot, asked, on the asserted German 
refusal of passports to French commercial travellers,—M. 
Laur, who had raised the question, getting a miscellaneous 
phalanx of Conservatives, Boulangists, and Radicals to 
support him. It is true that the vote was reversed on 
Friday, when, on the demand of M. Ribot, the discussion was 
adjourned sine die by 319 votes to 103; but even on Saturday, 
the day on which the Session was closed, a vote of £24,000 
to enlarge the Polytechnic School, for which the Government 
had asked, was refused by the Chamber, and M. de Freycinet 
is said to have contemplated a resignation even then, though he 
was overpersuaded by his colleagues not to cheat them of 
their holidays, just on the very eve of their commencement, 
for so trivial a matter. It is obvious that the Chamber 
enjoys inflicting small mortifications on the Government, and 
especially on M. Ribot, the Foreign Minister, who is all the 
more unpopular just now on account of the hearty good-will 
between Germany and England which was manifested in the 
Emperor’s recent visit tothis country. The political grudge of 
France against England does not grow less eager or less visible. 





We regret to see the rumours as to the grave character of 
Mr. Blaine’s illness authoritatively confirmed. He is stated to 
be suffering from Bright’s disease, a complaint which renders it 
imperative that all strain and worry should be avoided. Mean- 
time, the negotiations for submitting the Behring Sea question 
to arbitration are being brought to aclose. Mr. Wharton, the 
acting Secretary of State at Washington, informed a reporter 
on Tuesday that in all probability the reference would be 
settled and the arbitrators named in a few days. It will bea 
relief to the public on both sides of the Atlantic when this 
troublesome and disagreeable dispute is finally disposed of. 





Mr. Parnell has made two announcements in the last 
week of some importance, one that he trusts Mr. John 
Morley’s Irish policy, though he does not trust Sir William 
Harcourt’s, or even Mr. Gladstone’s; but it is very doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Morley will accept this compliment to 
him at the expense of his leader. The other announce- 
ment is that of his new programme, which he made 
in a speech delivered at the Leinster Hall, Dublin, on 
Thursday. He distinguished between local self-government 
and national self-government in this way :—Local self- 
government is the power of administering locally principles 
laid down by the central Legislature. National self-government 
is the power of determining for the nation by what principles 
they are to be governed. He declared for a National Legislature 
in Ireland, and one that shall not be liable to be overruled by 
the Parliament at Westminster, or any other body. He was 
content, however, to give the Crown, or the Viceroy, a veto 
on the Acts of the Irish Legislature. In other words, 
he means to make the Irish a separate nation, though under 
the same Crown with Great Britain. That is certainly the 
logical outcome of the Nationalist principle. He also insisted 
on the necessity of taking the superintendence of the Irish 
Constabulary entirely out of the hands of the British 
Government. 





Mr. Tuke, who has done so much for the distressed popula- 
tion of the West of Ireland, sent a very interesting letter to 
the Times of Thursday, on the really magnificent proportions 
of that part of the Government Land Bill which affects what 
are called the congested districts, and expresses a very legiti- 
mate wonder that public attention bas not been drawn more 
pointedly than it has to this feature of the Bill, which, as he 
shows, carries out almost to the letter Sir Robert Peel’s 
suggested proposal to the House of Commons in March, 1849, 
now forty-two years ago. Congested districts are districts in 
which the rateable value of the land is less than £1 6s. 8d. for 
each head of the population. The congested districts portion 
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of the Bill appoints a Commission, consisting of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, or in his absence the Under-Secretary, 
one Land Commissioner, and five unpaid Commissioners, 
who will have £42,500 a year from the surplus of the Irish 
Church Temporalities fund, besides considerable additions 
from other sources, for the purpose of carrying out per- 
manent improvements in the congested districts of Ireland. 
They will be empowered to promote the amalgamation of 
microscopic holdings; the aiding of migration, emigration, 
colonisation, under conditions likely to secure the permanent 
benefit of the population removed from their present hopeless 
surroundings ; the aiding and development of both agriculture 
and the fisheries ; and the providing of suitable seed-potatoes 
for sale to occupiers in any of the congested districts. Such 
a work as this must necessarily be, as Mr. Tuke states, a very 
slow work ; but it will also be a permanent work, and will not 
only relieve periodic distress, but gradually extinguish the 
causes which have led to this periodic distress. Mr. Tuke 
very naturally expresses his astonishment that what Mr. 
Balfour secures in return for this really large and far-reaching 
proposal, is a suggestion that his salary shall be reduced by 
way of punishment for his severity to Ireland. The Irish are 
really a grateful people, and we doubt if there is a single 
Parnellite, or Anti-Parnellite either, half as popular in Ireland 
just now as Mr. Balfour. But they are also a morally timid 
people, and have not always the courage to show what they 
feel, especially with so unbroken a prescription of ingratitude 
towards Irich Secretaries as that which dominates their 
imaginations. 


Lord Salisbury yesterday week replied to a question of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley’s as to the conduct of the Chantrey 
Trustees in purchasing for the nation Mr. Calderon’s picture 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary naked before the altar, to the 
great annoyance of all good Roman Catholics, by a jocose speech 
which will hardly be regarded as doing justice to the grave dis- 
pleasure with which the Roman Catholic Church regards the 
purchase in question. He declined to express any opinion until 
some canon was laid down as to the course artists should favour 
in dealing with the question of clothes or no clothes. Some 
pictures regarded with admiration by artists would attract 
the attention of the police if translated into ordinary life. In 
the desire of artists to show their command of the tints of 
human flesh, they frequently omitted to clothe saintly persons 
with a sufficiency of clothing, and he referred to certain pic- 
tures of this kind by Catholic artists,—the reading Magdalen 
was understood to be one of them,—which had never incurred 
the censure of the Church. The answer would probably be, 
that from pictures representing the earliest age of the Church, 
in which it was quite natural to portray the first converts (not, 
of course, in the act of worship), as they might have been before 
the Church had exerted her full influence over them, no in- 
ference could be drawn unfavourable to the high esteem in 
which modesty is held by the Church; and, besides that, it is 
one thing to paint the natural life even of a saint, and another 
thing to paint imaginary acts of worship which would have 
been regarded by the Church as simply sacrilegious. Lord 
Salisbury, however, added that Mr. Calderon’s picture is now 
ina place of great “seclusion,” where it is not at all likely to do 
any harm by attracting the notice of unprepared gazers. Lord 
Salisbury’s tone was decidedly light-minded. 





The final Court of Appeal has sustained the Bishop of 
London by a unanimous judgment in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion to stop the litigation directed against the reredos in St. 
Paul’s. Lord Herschell was as confident as the Lord Chancellor, 
and Lord Bramwell as clear as either of them on the point. 
Lord Halsbury also stated that Lord Hannen concurred in 
his judgment, and the Times states that Lord Field also con- 
curredinit. Lord Bramwell showed that the discretion to stop 
proceedings was given to any Bishop who was convinced that 
it was undesirable, in view of the whole circumstances of the 
case, for the litigation to proceed; but if he were only 
not sure that it ought to proceed, though not sure that it 
ought not, then the statute required him to send the case 
on for judgment. All the Judges concurred in saying that in 
this case the Bishop of London evidently had used his dis- 
cretion as the statute intended that he should use it, and that 
there was not a particle of evidence to show that he had not 
taken into account all the circumstances of the case which he 


originally granted the mandamus against the Bishop of 
London, is placed by a unanimous vote of the final Court of 
Appeal in the position of having ordered litigation which the 
Bishop of London had stopped, and had a statutory discre- 
tion to stop. That is not a feather in the cap of the Lord 
Chief Justice. 


It is stated that Cardinal Lavigerie said at Lyons on Wed- 
nesday :—“ If the Pope thinks we have reached an epoch when 
democracy is becoming more important, and the principle of 
the Republic is daily making progress, and if he thinks that 
in the interest of religion we ought to follow the movement, 
he must be obeyed. The time has come to fight for religion, 
and if the Pope tells us that for this end it is necessary to 
enter the Republic, we should obey him.” We do not suppose 
that Leo XIII. inclines in the least to the notion that good 
Catholics should become propagandist Republicans. The 
Roman Catholic doctrine has always been, that in any given 
crisis it may be expedient, and therefore right, to acquiesce in 
and support any political constitution, Monarchical or Repub- 
lican, which promises the calmest and firmest social order and 
the steadiest progress; but it has never been regarded as need- 
ful for a good Catholic, gud Catholic, to throw himself ardently 
into any special political party. No doubt the present Pope 
has done his best to detach Catholics from vehement anti- 
Republican views; but that is quite a different matter from 
insisting on attaching them to vehement pro-Republican views. 
It would be against the permanent policy of the Catholic 
Church to insist on anything of the sort. 


In the celebration on Wednesday of the jubilee of Mr. 
Cook’s great undertaking for lightening the responsibilities 
and difficulties of travellers, Mr. Cook was treated as. 
a star of quite the first magnitude. His services to the 
Mahommedan pilgrims to Mecca have no doubt been very 
great, to say nothing of the millions of tickets which he 
issues yearly to English travellers. In a democratic age, it 
is quite right that the great populariser of travel should 
receive the incense of popular homage; but it cannot be denied 
that in removing so many of the dangers and difficulties of 
travel, Mr. Cook has dissipated a great part of its halo of 
romance. When the late Mr. Kinglake found himself dashing 
through the desert on a fleet dromedary without a single 
guide or attendant, and even deposited helpless on the ground. 
by a sudden jerk of the animal, night coming on and his steed 
vanishing into the darkness, he did really experience one of 
the perils which lend much more than half the charm to 
travel,—at least as it is seen in memory. But Mr. Cook has. 
taken the best security that the traveller of the present and 
the future shall incur no such risks, and recall no such 
thrilling experience. That, perhaps, is a dubious boon. 


The Cathcart case has come to an end with a decision by 
thirteen of the jury that Mrs. Cathcart is sane, and com- 
petent to manage her own affairs. For this decision Sir 
Charles Russell may fairly take credit, for he conducted 
the case with extraordinary skill, and not a little of 
his unique imperiousness, endeavouring, though without 
much success, to ride rough-shod over Master Bulwer, 
who conducted it, and over his able antagonist, Sir Henry 
James. Of the medical witnesses examined, a very large 
number gave the strongest evidence against Mrs. Cath- 
cart’s sanity, while the only one who gave it as his belief that 
she is sane, admitted that in February last she was, in his. 
opinion, not sane. Indeed, Sir Charles Russell himself had 
to make admissions which must, we think, have rendered 
many of the jury very dubious as to the verdict which Sir 
Charles Russell himself, had he been one of them, would have 
found it his duty to deliver. However, Mrs. Cathcart has 
been set at liberty, and if she is prudent, she will be a great 
deal more careful and reticent in future than has been her 
wont. 








A telegram from Cape Town, dated Wednesday, has greatly 
interested the archeologists. It is there stated that “Mr, 
Theodore Bent, who is exploring the ruins and historical 
remains in Mashonaland, has discovered some images and 
pottery at the Zimbabye ruins which are supposed to be of 
Phenician workmanship.” If the remains turn out to be 
really Phenician, the theory that Mashonaland is the “ Ophir” 





was bound to consider. Lord Coleridge, therefore, who 





of the Bible will have received strong support. No opinion 
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on the subject, however, can be worth anything till the experts 
at the British Museum and the Louvre have pronounced on 
the find. 


The Society for Psychical Research should examine the 
evidence for a remarkable story telegraphed to Thursday’s 
Times from San Francisco with reference to the war in Chili. 
Sefor Lastarria, a former Senator and Cabinet Minister in 
Chili, was flying, it is said, across the mountains from 
General Balmaceda’s cruelties to the protection of the Argen- 
tine Republic, and on his way died from the extreme cold and 
weakness due to over-exertion. In what was thought to be 
the delirium of his last hours, he declared to his companions 
that he saw his brother dying in the city of Concepcion. His 
companions continued their flight, and in the end reached the 
city of Mendoza, where they learned to their astonishment 
that Sefior Lastarria’s brother did die at the very moment 
when Sefior Lastarria had declared that he saw him in articulo 
mortis. There are so very many well-attested accounts of 
similar “telepathic” visions at the moment of death, that to 
us it does not seem a great marvel, but only a somewhat rare 
occurrence of a class the real existence of which is fully 
established. 


When it was proposed in the House of Commons to vote a 
monument to Mr. Pitt, an opposing Member declared :—“ Mr. 
Pitt needs no monument. Eight hundred millions of irre- 
deemable debt are his everlasting monument.” In much the 
same strain, Mr. Erastus Wiman replies to a request for his 
co-operation in erecting 2 monument to Sir John Macdonald. 
In his letter, published in Thursday’s Times, he asserts that 
“no monument is needed to perpetuate the memory of Sir 
John Macdonald so long as the great barrier exists which his 
national policy created between the English-speaking people 
of this continent, for so long will he be remembered by the 
people of both countries...... The chief result of the 
policy of the departed statesman has been the creation of a 
wall over which the commonest necessities of life are ex- 
changed only by paying tribute to either Government often 
beyond the cost of production...... That these monuments 
to Sir John are of an enduring character is as certain as the per- 
manence of the great National Debt which his policy created.” 
“That in the creation of this debt,” Mr. Wiman continues, 
“‘public sentiment has been debauched by bribery on the 
broadest scale, extending even up to the Cabinet of the 
departed statesman, is shown by the fact that the Minister 
standing next him in order of succession for Premiership 
could not be selected because of being impeached.” Finally, 
he notes that Sir John’s policy was to represent those who 
disagreed with him—i.e., one-half the Canadian people—as 
assuming “an attitude of disloyalty to the British connection, 
of which position there is not a vestige of evidence they either 
‘desired or intended to occupy it.” Mr. Wiman ends, however, 
by agreeing, on account of the late Premier’s “personal 
qualities and great ability,” to assist in the work of raising a 
monument to his memory. The letter is a terribly severe 
indictment of Sir John Macdonald's policy. We fear, however, 
that it cannot be condemned as wholly unjust. 








The hearing of the charge of perjury preferred against 
Police-Serjeant Cottle and Police-Constable Bradbury was 
concluded at Aldershot Police-Court on Wednesday, and the 
defendants were committed to take their trial. The strongest 
possible evidence was adduced to show that Miss Millard was 
not a prostitute; but this does not prove that the policemen 
were guilty of perjury. If they really believed what they 
swore, they have, of course, committed no offence. Several 
witnesses called by the police testified to the disorderly con- 
duct of the prosecutrix on frequent occasions, and swore to 
conduct which, though it would not prove the prosecutrix to 
be a prostitute, was likely enough to make the constables 
believe her to be somewhat disreputable. In connection with 
the same case, Superintendent Brinson was called upon to 
answer a summons preferred against him for alleged neglect of 
duty in refusing to grant bail to Alice Millard when she applied 

for it. Ultimately, the Bench decided that the charge was 
' proved, and fined the Superintendent 5s. and 15s. costs,—a 
sum which seems inadequate if the Superintendent illegally 
withheld bail from a person entitled to it. 


The Maybrick insurance case was on Monday decided by 
Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. Justice Wills in favour of the 


Company which refused to pay an insurance policy effected on 
the life of Mr. Maybrick. The ground for this decision is one 
well established in the law,—namely, that it is contrary to 
public policy that persons should be allowed to benefit by their 
own crimes. If the money were paid, Mrs. Maybrick would 
be benefiting by her crime, and therefore the decision was 
against her, and any one claiming through her, since she 
could not assign to any other person a better claim than she 
possessed herself. The chief precedent governing the case, 
though not quite on all-fours, is that of Fauntleroy, who 
insured his life and then committed a forgery, for which he 
was hanged. The Judges there decided that the felon’s 
executors could not claim the money. It is to be noted that 
the present decision was given on an order made last March that 
the questions of law should be first argued upon a case which 
stated thus the “ questions of law” to be raised :—* Whether, 
if it be proved that the said James Maybrick died from poison 
intentionally administered to him by the said Florence May- 
brick, that would afford a defence to this action.” The Judges 
on Monday, therefore, gave their decision on the supposition 
that Mrs. Maybrick was guilty. In view of this fact, it is 
asserted that the plaintiff, the assignee of the policy, will still be 
able to bring the whole question of Mrs. Maybrick’s guilt into 
Court, and will thus force the Courts to retry the murder case 
in a civil action. We suspect, however, that the record of the 
Assize Court will turn out to be conclusive evidence of Mrs. 
Maybrick’s guilt. 


Another important case was decided in the House of Lords 
on Monday, that of “The Income-tax Commissioners versus 
Pemsel,” in which the freedom of religious as well as 
charitable trust-funds from liability to be assessed to the 
Income-tax has been established. The question narrowed 
itself down to the meaning of “charitable purposes” in an 
Act of the present reign. Lords Watson, Macnaghten, Her- 
schell, and Morris were in favour of regarding religious trusts 
as charitable; Lords Halsbury and Bramwell, against so doing, 
on the ground that, though religious purposes are benevolent, 
they are not charitable in the proper sense of the word, as they 
might often be more used for the benefit of the rich than the 
poor. In a word, the dissenting Lords of Appeal were in 
favour of giving a common-sense meaning to the word, while 
the majority considered themselves bound by the technical 
interpretation created by the Court of Chancery in ad- 
ministering the statute of 43 Elizabeth. We must confess 
that we lean to the decision of the minority, and should, indeed, 
prefer to see all the charities made to pay income-tax,—not 
because we want to check charity, but because exemptions 
are apt to grow, and kill fiscal productiveness. Peel’s original 
plan, if we remember rightly, was to make even the Sovereign 


pay. 


The United States Consul of the Manchester Consular 
district has expressed, on his return to America, a very 
interesting opinion in regard to the condition of the cotton 
operatives. His actual words are worth quoting:—*“ The 
United States buys in the dearest markets in the world, and 
sells in the cheapest, and its people consequently suffer,—that 
is, the masses of the people suffer for the benefit of a privi- 
leged class...... We have heard a great deal at various 
times about the terrible condition of wage-earners and mill 
operatives in England, and these alleged hardships have been 
attributed to the Free-trade policy of Great Britain. This is 
all nonsense. As a matter of fact, operatives in Free-trade 
England earn better wages and work a less number of hours 
than do the workmen in Germany, Austria, or France, all of 
which are protected countries, Let us take, for example, the 
Consular district of Manchester. In this district are 5,000,000 
people, and they are the best-clothed and the happiest people 
I ever saw. They work shorter hours, have more holidays, 
undergo far less privation, and suffer less distress than any 
other people. Every man of them lives in his own little 
house and has his own fireside. There is no community in 
America that can compare with this in the comfort and hap- 
piness of its people.” A more remarkable testimony to the 
benefits of Free-trade has never been penned. And yet Mr. 
Howard Vincent and his friends can hardly sleep at night 
because we do not imitate the McKinley Act. 





Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 





New Consols (22) were on Friday 954 to 952. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE announcement, as we understand it, which Mr. 
Balfour made on Monday night during the discussion 
of the Irish Estimates, that the Government hope to intro- 
duce an Irish Local Government Bill next Session, con- 
structed on at least the main lines of the English and Scotch 
Acts, was one of the greatest possible importance, and we 
cannot pretend to feel any satisfaction at the prospect. Mr. 
Balfour has succeeded so completely in his Irish administra- 
tion, that he has the right to expect support when he takes 
even a bold step like this. We should be very sorry 
indeed to weaken in any degree the claim he has on 
the confidence of the English people. It would be of 
little use to earn the reputation which Mr. Balfour 
has justly earned, if he could not count upon it to 
secure a full share of deference to his counsels, even 
when he is advocating a policy which looks at first 
sight imprudent, not to say rash. The difference between 
a proved statesman and a mere political experimentalist is 
just this, that the former has shown that he sees beyond 
other men, and has a right to expect, therefore, that other 
men will distrust themselves even where they would 
otherwise entertain the utmost doubts of the sagacity 
of his advice. And we heartily admit that when Mr. 
Balfour is confident, he has established his right to 
a deferential hearing, though he may make light of even 
the most plausible objections to the course he proposes. 
But, while we frankly confess that there is no authority on 
the proper Unionist policy for Ireland which can at all 
compare with Mr. Balfour’s, we must point out how many 
dangers there certainly are in the course he has just 
announced, and what are the difficulties with which he will 
have to deal in extending thus early to Ireland the local 
liberties which have so recently been accorded to England 
and Scotland. However reasonable it may be to defer to 
Mr. Balfour’s political judgment, it is at least not less 
reasonable to estimate carefully the great difficulties in his 
path, if only that he may appreciate fully the objections 
which must be raised to his new proposal, and may pre- 
pare himself adequately to meet them. 


In the first place, then, Irish County Councils, like 
Welsh County Councils, are quite certain to be focuses of 
extreme political views; indeed, of the views of those who 
are most hostile to the control of the central Government, 
and most eager to relax the bonds by which the local 
authorities are to be restrained. If the London County 
Council, whose tone is moderated by all the confessedly Con- 
servative feeling of London, has shown itself already very 
restive under the authority of Parliament, what are we to 
expect from a like Council in the City of Dublin or in 
the County of Tipperary? There can be no kind of ques- 
tion but that the new local bodies will be centres of very 
enthusiastic agitation, and that all the tendency of this 
agitation will be to render the tie between them and 
the supreme Parliament of the United Kingdom an 
exceedingly loose and uncertain tie. If this is not the 
result, the analogy between the action of these local institu- 
tions in Ireland and in England will be of the very slightest 
and most untrustworthy description. If this is the result, 
surely it would be impossible to find more unfortunate 
conditions for furthering the sedative effect of the Land Act, 
than in the course of the very first year of its operation to 

ass another Act which will set up, constitutionally and 
egally, little eddies of Radical agitation all over the 
country. What Ireland confessedly wants is an interval 
of repose in which to create a real peasantry, and to 
saturate the minds of the new class with the conception of 
proprietary right. Can it be really wise and prudent to 
be in such a hurry for the establishment of small Radical 
debating societies all over the country, that we cannot even 
wait a clear year after the passing of the Land Act before 
taking a new step in the direction of replacing the National 
League by statutory bodies of eager and sanguine meddlers 
in all kinds of speculative local reform ? 


In the next place, it is admitted by the Government that 
even the “general principles” of the English and Scotch 
Local Government Acts cannot be followed without one very 
grave modification, and that is a modification giving to the 





County Council or other local body which becomes a centre: 
of illegal or oppressive agitation, instead of devoting itself 
to the legitimate local business for which it is created. 
Now, this condition will make a very grave difference 
between the Irish Bill and the English and Scotch Acts. 
It will make a difference which both Parnellite and Anti- 
Parnellite Members will feel that they are bound to resent,. 
and in practice to defeat, and if the Government are not 
very strenuous in insisting on the new condition, they will 
defeat it, and succeed in turning these local bodies into 
centres of illegal action of some kind, perhaps treasonable, 
and certainly oppressive to the great minority of Irishmen 
who want to live peaceful lives and to abide by the law. 
Now, if the present Government remain in office, and are firm 
in insisting on suspending the work of local Councils which 
meddle in matters beyond the sphere of their proper duties, 
what spectacle shall we have? The spectacle of sus- 
pensory decrees intervening in a considerable number of 
spots throughout three quarters of Ireland to prevent the 
illegitimate exercise of the new local powers, while in 
the other quarter of Ireland (Ulster) almost all of them 
will be permitted to work on undisturbed. Now, will that 
exercise a soothing effect on Ireland? Will the spectacle 
of a Protestant Government interfering to put down the 
new local life all over Catholic Ireland, and leaving the 
most Protestant of the four provinces virtually alone, 
tend to increase the loyalty of Ireland and to foster 
the sedative effect of the Land Act? Will not the 
Irish Catholic provinces be gravely irritated by such 
a spectacle, and perhaps induced to apologise for and 
support the seditious local Councils even where they 
would not otherwise have been at all disposed to 
defend them? We cannot conceive a more unfortunate 
influence for the new Ireland than an irritant of this kind, 
produced by the interference of the central Government to 
suppress agencies which in England and Scotland could 
not be thus suppressed. 

But all this supposes that the present Government 
remains in power. Suppose, what is quite possible, 
that the General Election which takes place immediately 
after this Local Government Act is passed, instals a Glad- 
stonian Government in power. Does any one imagine 
that the exceptional Irish condition would be enforced with 
the same care and firmness? Is it not the natural policy of 
the Gladstonians to ignore at least the germs and beginnings 
of popular agitation, and even though they be required by 
law to interfere with County Councils which lend themselves 
to oppressive practices, will they not be extremely reluctant 
to recognise any oppression of the sort, especially as they will 
feel that there could be no stronger argument for an Irish 
Legislature and Administration than anything like the 
prevalence of a general conviction that Ireland could not 
possibly be governed without these concessions ? It seems to 
us certain that if an Irish Local Government Act is imme- 
diately followed by a change of Government, the enforce- 
ment of the one condition which is supposed to insure us 
against the perils of that Act will almost certainly be 
evaded, while almost every County Council out of Ulster 
will become a centre of the most formidable resistance to 
British rule. We must say that to us this whole Local 
Government policy seems quite premature. Ireland wants 
a quiet interval in which the policy of the Land Act may 
have time to take full effect, before a new source of 
political agitation shall be opened to her. We heartily wish 
that Mr. Balfour had taken more completely to heart Lord 
Melbourne’s favourite question: “Can’t you leave it 
alone?” Very likely an Irish Local Government Bill 
would have been a most useful and prudent measure three 
years hence. To pass it before the dissolution seems to 
us most perilous. But if Mr. Balfour on full considera- 
tion advises it, as the Opposition will certainly support 
that advice with all their force, such an Act will be 
passed ; and in that case we only hope that it may not 
undo all the good which Mr. Balfour’s hitherto wise and 
statesmanlike policy has done. It does not take very long 
to imbue the mind even of a large class with the “ magic 
of property.” But it is not an instantaneous process, and 
is seriously interfered with by a simultaneous political 
agitation. What Ireland needs, is a peasant-proprietary, 
and time to realise what property in land really means. 
We earnestly hope that Mr. Balfour is not making a great. 
mistake in precipitating a new political agitation before the 
time requisite for this great change of national attitude can 





central Government power to suspend the operations of any 





have been gained. 
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THE TOTTERING GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. 


HE French Chamber that now is, seems, after all, 
determined to model itself on the Chambers that 
have been. For a time it was differently minded. It had 
realised, to all appearance, that a Ministry is too useful a 
tool to be lightly parted with. It may not be all that a 
Chamber wishes, but it does at any rate do what the 
Chamber by itself cannot do. It governs the country. 
The existing Cabinet, moreover, seemed fairly to represent 
the prevailing temper of the Republican Party. It had no 
particular aims and no particular policy. It favoured 
moderate measures, while it was willing to conciliate the 
Extreme Left by occasional immoderate speeches. It had 
no conception of a really comprehensive Republic, a 
Republic which should open its arms to Frenchmen of 
every creed and every party; but then, the possession of 
anything of the kind would have placed it far in advance 
of its supporters. The majority of the Deputies seemed 
at last to take in the situation, and France promised to 
enjoy a long exemption from her recurrent malady, a 
Ministerial crisis. 

This was the state of affairs down to the middle of last 
week. The Session was all but over; there only remained 
three more days during which the Chamber would have to 
go on denying itself the pleasure of putting Ministers ina 
minority. But the difficulty of self-restraint is cumulative. 
It becomes more irksome with the length of time it has been 
endured, and the fewness of the opportunities for throwing 
it off that still remain. The very fact that the Chamber 
had only three days in which to behave well, made the 
temptation of behaving ill irresistible. On Thursday week 
it inflicted a wholly uncalled-for and perfectly mischievous 
defeat on the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and two days 
later it inflicted a still more uncalled-for defeat on the 
Prime Minister. It is true that on the intermediate day 
it returned to its senses, and did not insist on a debate 
which could have had no other result than enabling 
Germany, if she were so minded, to demand explanations. 
The French Chamber will do much that it had better 
leave undone, but it will not go the length of risking 
a war. But its action on the Saturday is only made 
more significant by its action on the Thursday and 
the Friday. It would have been only natural if the 
consciousness of their blunder in insisting on a discussion 
of which M. Ribot would not share the responsibility, had 
made the Deputies additionally careful to avoid embar- 
rassing the Cabinet any further. Instead of this, they 
were additionally anxious, chiefly to show that the recanta- 
tion of Friday was prompted solely by alarm for them- 
selves, and not at all by regard for the Ministry. There was 
something singularly marked in the rejection of a trifling 
vote—£24,000—for the Polytechnic School. The Exchequer 
would not be benefited in any appreciable degree by so 
small a saving, and the only conceivable reason for in- 
sisting on it was the probability that M. de Freycinet 
would take its rejection as a special slight to himself. This 
was the temptation to which the majority yielded, and 
when such an inducement as this proves irresistible, it is 
pretty clear that the Cabinet hag no longer any hold upon 
its supporters. 

It is said by French critics that Ministers have come in 
for nothing more than they deserve, that they are simply 
a collection of heads of Departments with no common 
policy and no consistent attitude upon the questions that 
successively come before them. The attitude of the Cabinet 
is the attitude of the particular Minister who happens to 
be on his legs. Sometimes it is Conservative, sometimes 
it is Radical; one day it is Protectionist, the next it is 
Free-trade; and there is never any obvious reason why it 
should be one or the other. That seems to us a very fair 
comment on the action of the Ministry, but it hardly 
constitutes an excuse for the action of the Deputies. 
Whatever charges may be brought against Ministers, 
no one can say that they do not fairly reproduce 
the average disposition of the party which until lately 
seemed willing to maintain them in office. If they 
are continually wavering between fear of revolution and 
fear of reaction, or trying to reconcile the incompatible 
demands of a producer who wants to be protected, and a 
consumer who wants to get his goods cheap, what is this 
but a description of the Republican Party? At one 
moment, it is all for conciliating the Conservatives and 
doing justice to the Church. At another, it is trembling 


before Ethe Extreme Left, and ready to say or do 
anything which may save it from the disgrace of 
relying on Conservative or Clerical votes. During the 
long discussion of the new Tariff, the Chamber has listened, 
now to the industries which profit by cheap materiale, 
and now to those which aim at keeping up the price ef 
manufactured goods. Upon every question that presents 
itself, the Republican majority shows the same absence ef 
principle or consistency, the same uncertainty as to its 
real purpose or desire, the same disposition to seek its 
friends in different camps, with the same result,—that it 
does not find them long in any. A majority of this type 
does not deserve a good Cabinet, and is not likely to get 
one. Its influence on the Ministers it creates is invariably 
deteriorating. M. Ribot enjoyed a much higher reputa- 
tion when he was a private Deputy than he enjoys now 
that he is Minister for Foreign Affairs. M. de Freycinet 
and M. Constans have, to say the least, not beaten their 
previous records since they have been in office this time. 


A principal reason for these shortcomings on the part 
alike of the Republican Cabinet and the Republican Party, 
is the want of any sense among Frenchmen of the duties 
which belong to an Opposition. Whenever there is a change 
of Ministry, M. Carnot has nothing to guide him in making 
a fresh choice. In this country, we know in a general way 
what the Opposition propose to do if they come into office ; 
and the defeat of a Ministry, either in a critical division or 
at a General Election, means that the majority, whether in 
the House or the country, prefer the Opposition policy to 
the policy of the Government. No such conclusion can 
be drawn in France. There, Oppositions are exclusively 
critical; construction they regard as a function altogether 
beyond them. The consequence is, the majority act under 
no proper sense of responsibility. A defeat of the 
Ministry is not tantamount to a defeat of the party which 
placed the Ministry in office, or of the policy they have 
carried out while in office. It only implies that the party 
is tired of seeing that particular disposition of persons 
which goes by the name of a Ministry, and prefers to 
arrange them differently. Supposing that the Chamber 
had voted a second time with M. Laur, M. Ribot 
would have resigned, and possibly, as a matter of con- 
venience, his colleagues would have resigned also. But 
this would not have implied the exclusion of any one from 
office except M. Ribot ; nay, it would not necessarily have 
implied the exclusion of M. Ribot from any office save that 
of Foreign Affairs. So with the vote on the Polytechnic 
School. If M. de Freycinet had adhered to his first 
intention and resigned office, an epoch of reconstruction 
would have followed. But it would have been only 
a reconstruction of existing materials. M. Constang, 
perhaps, would have become Prime Minister, M. de 
Freycinet would have taken the Foreign Office, and 
some other portfolio would have been found for M. 
Ribot. When the Chamber knows that this is all 
that can come of a Ministerial crisis, it is naturally 
careless about provoking one. It supplies food for those 
personal speculations which have for politicians an ia- 
terest quite out of proportion to their real importance, 
and it involves no substantial change in the management 
of public affairs. We can see no prospect of any improve- 
ment in this respect so long as the Republic remains iden- 
tified with a particular party instead of embracing the 
great body of French citizens. 





“OLD TO-MORROW.” 


(os we cannot pronounce anything like a eulogium 

on Sir John Macdonald, we have no desire to deny 
him the right to a memorial in St. Paul’s. With a con- 
siderable portion of his policy we are entirely at variance, 
and we must condemn many of the acts by which he 
secured his power and influence. The political system 
which he tolerated, if he did not actually encourage—a 
system quite as deeply fraught with evil as that which 
unhappily prévails in the United States—has undoubtedly 
done a great deal to demoralise the public life of the 
Dominion. “It has made politics a game of intrigue, if not, 
indeed, of corruption, a game where the way to win is not 
to have the best cause, but to know best how to “square” 
and combine a series of conflicting local interests. Still, 
in spite of these facts, we are willing to agree with 





much that Lord Dufferin said at the meeting of 
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the Memorial Committee on Monday. As to the 
extraordinary ability of the man there can be no 
doubt. Lord Dufferin rightly sees proof of that ability 
“in the even tenor with which during recent years 
Canada has pursued her successful way, in the absence 
from her history of all serious political complications, and, 
above all, in the freedom from all anxiety on our part in 
regard to her progress amongst the Dependencies incor- 
porated within the British Empire; and that, too, in spite 
of the peculiar delicacy of her geographical position, the 
ethnological diversities among her population, and the 
consequent conflict of interests which those diversities 
must have engendered.” “What might have happened,” 
adds Lord Dufferin, “had the destinies of the country 
been confided to the hands of a less prudent, less 
cautious, less skilful, or less patriotic pilot, only those who 
are acquainted with the intricacies of Canadian political 
problems can adequately appreciate.” With the praise 
here conferred on Sir John Macdonald we heartily concur. 
There can be no question that his action tided over a very 
dangerous time in the history of Canada. And by en- 
abling the policy of Federation to score a success, as In 
the case of Canada, Sir John Macdonald did more than 
secure peace and prosperity in the Dominion. The success 
of the Canadian experiment has made Federation possible 
in Australia. If the Dominion had begun its national 
life by a period of storm and stress, in all probability the 
task of forming a single Commonwealth out of the various 
settlements of the island-continent of the Pacific would 
have been looked on as entirely out of the range of 
practical politics. Still, as we have said above, we greatly 
disapprove of the means by which Sir John Macdonald 
secured himself in power, and we cannot with any hearti- 
ness join in the eulogiums that are pronounced upon him 
as a statesman. 

But though we would rather avoid discussing Sir John 
Macdonald’s political career on the present occasion, there 
can be no objection to saying something of his personal 
characteristics. Considered from this point of view, Sir 
John Macdonald no doubt possessed a very interesting and 
in many ways a very pleasing personality. Friends and 
foes alike agree in applauding his charm of manner, and 
the universal bonhomie with which he confronted the ups 
and downs of life. A story is told in connection with one 
of his political opponents, which well illustrates this happy 
faculty of good temper. The opponent in question, who 
was a Member of the Canadian House of Commons, 
suffered from a severe attack of illness, and had to 
abstain from attendance in Parliament for many months. 
When he returned to work, as so often happens, he 
found his old colleagues and leaders too much occupied with 
their schemes and plans to spend much time on congratu- 
lating their convalescent adherent. Not so his political 
enemy, Sir John Macdonald. The Premier at once noticed 
his opponent’s return to the House, shook him warmly by 
the hand, inquired as to his exact state of health, assured 
him how concerned he had been to hear of his illness, and, 
in fact, welcomed him back in so hearty and friendly a 
manner, that the opponent, though he remained an oppo- 
nent, had always from that day forth a warm corner in 
his heart for “Old To-morrow.” The spell of Sir John 
Macdonald was not less when exerted in more difficult 
cases. It might have been said of him, as of the lady 
celebrated by Congreve :— 

«Whom she refuses she treats still 
With so much sweet behaviour, 


That her refusal through her skill 
Seems almost like a favour.” 


Men who went to see him about a grievance, even when 
they did not get their grievances squared, are said some- 
how or other to have come away satisfied, or, if not satisfied, 
“at any rate in a better frame of mind.” Sir John had, 
in fact, the happy faculty of saying “ No” without making 
the recipient of the negative feel irritated and humiliated. 
He always contrived to break a man’s fall as he knocked 
him down. It may be said, perhaps, that the bonhomie and 
softness of speech for which we have praised Sir John 
Macdonald do not really deserve our commendation. They 
were simply put on, it may be argued, on the principle that 
plenty of butter makes the wheels of life run smooth. 


We cannot agree with this view of Sir John Macdonald’s- 


character. To begin with, it is always a bad plan to 
demand certificates of origin in regard to a man’s good 
qualities. Besides, real kindliness of heart is by no 





means so easy a virtue to assume as people often seem to 
imagine. Napoleon, for example, was quite aware of the 
practical advantages to be gained by amiability; yet, though 
he could be amiable on occasion, he never managed to give 
a general impression of good-nature. Good-nature of the 
kind displayed by Sir John Macdonald was beyond even 
the most consummate acting. It was part of the natural 
man, and not a mere veneer. Lord Dufferin recognised 
this when he spoke of the “loveable” character of the 
man. ‘I cannot,” said Lord Dufferin, “help desiring to 
bear my personal testimony to those engaging ard 
loveable qualities which endeared Sir John Macdonald to 
every representative of the Crown that was sent over from 
this country to assume the reins of government. His 
equable and genial temperament, his delicate courtesy, his 
genuine kindness, his ccnsiderate frankness, rendered him 
one of the most charming and satisfactory public men with 
whom I have ever had the good fortune of being associated 
in the conduct of public business.” Another personal 
quality which Lord Dufferin singles out for eulogium must 
not be omitted from this attempt to estimate his character. 
This quality was his loyalty. We do not, of course, mean 
loyalty in the sense of fidelity to the Crown, but in the 
wider sense of faithfulness and trustworthiness in regard 
to those with whom he acted. He was not the man to 
sacrifice a colleague to obtain a mere personal advantage, 
to desert a friend under fire, or to throw responsibility 
which belonged to him personally on the shoulders of 
subordinates. Lord Dufferin had plenty of opportuni- 
ties for observing Sir John Macdonald’s conduct during 
the first five years of the Dominion’s life, a period cf 
no little difficulty and embarrassment; and this is what 
he says :—“ Above all things, this must be placed to the 
record of his great qualities, that he always showed a proud 
eagerness to take upon himself the responsibility of what- 
ever line of action the head of the Canadian Government 
may have pursued on his recommendation, to shield him 
from any popular resentment to which that action may 
have given rise, and at the same time to show a most 
scrupulous anxiety to avoid the slightest appearance of 
sheltering either himself or his party behind the prestige 
or the authority of the Crown.” This is a eulogium of 
which any leader of men might-be proud. The tempta- 
tions towards disloyalty to colleagues are exceptionally 
strong in political life, and the statesman who triumphs 
over them has the right to no inconsiderable meed of 
praise. 

The nickname “Old To-morrow” is a compressed 
description of the policy pursued by Sir John Macdonald. 
“ Never do to-day what can be put off till to-morrow,” was 
the polar star of his political creed. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that the adoption of this maxim was due 
to dilatoriness of nature in the late Prime Minister of 
the Dominion. On the contrary, he was by nature eager 
and alert. Experience, however, had taught him the same 
cynical lesson that Bacon reads the world in his essay on 
“Delays.” He realised that “ Fortune is like the market, 
where many times, if you can stay a little, the price will 
fall,” and that often ‘not to decide, is to decide;” and 
again, that things often settle themselves if they are only 
put off. Statesmanship based on considerations of this 
sort may not command much of our respect, but it is of 
the kind naturally produced by opportunism. When a 
political leader’s object is not to put certain principles 
into practice, but merely to keep himself in power, the 
policy of “To-morrow” may prove exceedingly useful in 
banishing troublesome problems. 


It would not do to leave the subject of Sir John Mac- 
donald’s personality without mentioning the extraordinary 
personal resemblance which he bore to Lord Beaconsfield. 
Sir Charles Dilke mentions how, when he saw Sir John 
Macdonald for the first time, “as the clock struck mid- 
night,” at Euston Station, dressed in a Privy Councillor’s 
uniform, “it required a severe exercise of presence of mind 
to remember that there had been a City banquet from 
which the apparition must be coming, and to arrive rapidly, 
by a process of exhaustion, at the knowledge that this 
twin-brother of Lord Beaconsfield, whom shortly before I 
had seen in the sick-room which he was not to leave, must 
be the Prime Minister of Canada.” The author of 
“Greater Britain” goes on to point out that, except in 
face and figure, the two men were not much alike, and to 
contrast the buoyancy of the one and “the well-known 
sphinx attitude of the other.” No doubt this is true on 
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the whole, but there were points of mental agreement, 
as the following story told of Sir John Macdonald proves. 
A young shorthand-writer was once told to report a speech 
by Sir John Macdonald. Now, it happened that the 
Premier had come on to the House from a dinner-party, 
and his speech in matter and form was of a decidedly 
post-prandial character. The youthful reporter, however, 
could not believe it possible that Sir John should want 
editing, and took down every word. His editor, on seeing 
the copy, told him it would not do, and as it was not 
wanted for the next morning, he was advised to go and 
see Sir John, and to get him to correct it. The reporter, on 
being shown in, found Sir John, as usual, exceedingly 
affable. Having explained the object of his visit, the re- 
porter was desired to read his notes aloud. This he did, 
while Sir John lay on a sofa listening with a face of 
extreme solemnity to his own incoherences, and correcting 
them as occasion required. When the notes were finished, 
the Premier rose, laid his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, and began in the most fatherly of tones :—* I 
see exactly what has happened. Now, my dear young 
friend, I am an old man and you are a young one, and you 
will therefore not mind if I give you a word of advice as 
to the practice of your profession. My advice is this,— 
Never attempt to report a speech unless you are perfectly 
sure that you are sober.” With this, Sir John bowed out 
his astonished visitor. The story, for all we know, may be 
apocryphal, but if true, it certainly shows that there was 
a mental as well as a physical resemblance between Lord 
Beaconsfield and Sir John Macdonald. They both had the 
‘quality of resource under emergencies in a high degree. 





THE LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


7"? discussion on Wednesday as to the expediency of 

limiting the Law Officers of the Crown to their 
official duties, did not result in any very definite addition 
to the data for coming to a clear decision on the case. No 
reasonable man will deny that there is a great disadvan- 
tage in allowing the law officers of the Government to 
engage in private cases which absorb a great deal of their 
time and energy, and which sometimes commit them 
to one-sided views of an important case bearing on 
public questions of great moment. Doubtless our law 
officers are often overworked, and do the business sub- 
mitted to them by the Government badly in consequence 
of being overworked. And doubtless there are cases,— 
the action for libel brought against the Zimes by Mr. 
O’Donnell was clearly one of them,—in which the mere 
appearance of one of the law officers of the Crown on one side 
of the case, naturally impairs his impartiality and authority 
as a legal adviser of the Crown in relation to matters in 
which that advice is of the highest importance. All this 
is as clear and certain as it can possibly be. But when we 
come to the proposed remedy, that the legal advisers of the 
Crown should be excluded altogether from private practice, 
we are not at all sure that the remedy is not worse than 
the mischief for which it is proposed as a remedy. As Mr. 
Matthews showed, the average duration of the official term 
of these legal offices is very short,—considerably less than 
two years for the Attorney-Generalship, and less than a year 
and a half for the Solicitor-Generalship. Now, would a first- 
rate man abandon all his private practice for so short a 
term of official life ? We think not. Practice so abandoned 
is not easy to recover, and men who would be willing to 
abandon their practice for so uncertain a term of office 
would very rarely be first-rate men. We want for 
officers of this kind, men who command a considerable 
influence in the House of Commons as well as at the Bar. 
And though it may fairly be urged that second-rate men 


giving their whole time to the Government would do their 


work at least not less well, and perhaps even better, than 
first-rate men giving a very large part of their time to 
private business, yet it is certainly not true that they would 
exert the same authority or command the same influence, 
either in the House of Commons or among the members of 
their profession. Indeed, we imagine that even good 
second-rate men would often hesitate to retire from private 
business only to secure a large income for so very short a 
period as a year and a half or two years, since that appears 
to be the average duration of office on which alone they 
could count. Indeed, we believe that if this proposed 
change were made, much fewer lawyers would enter the 








House of Commons, since the prize of the Attorney 
or Solicitor Generalship would no longer be so much 
coveted as it now is. A prize which involved the sur- 
render of a great private practice would hardly be 
sufficient to attract a rising lawyer into the field of 
politics, which is not only a very unremunerative field, 
apart from the few great prizes it opens to him, but is 
also a very exhausting field for any but men of first-rate 
ability and powers. The Solicitor-Generalship or Attorney- 
Generalship is coveted very much more because it trebles 
a man’s private practice as well after he leaves office 
as while he retains it, than for the high salary which 
it commands for one short year or two. Nor is 
there enough prospect of its leading to a seat on the 
Bench to affect very seriously the value of the prize. As 
Mr. Matthews pointed out, of the thirty-four Judges now 
on the Bench, only three, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, and the Master of the Rolls, have occupied 
the office of Attorney or Solicitor-General. Hence the mere 
chance of passing through these offices to the Bench is 
hardly a chance important enough to affect very seriously 
the prospects of the barrister who is weighing whether 
to adopt or to eschew a Parliamentary career. We 
imagine that the condition of abandoning all private 
practice for those offices, would very materially diminish 
the number of candidates from amongst whom the 
Government is obliged to, select the law officers of the 
Crown. 

The question has been asked,—Can a man serve two 
masters? And the answer must be, that this is not pos- 
sible where the right attitude towards the one master is 
incompatible with the right attitude towards the other, 
but that so far as serving more than one master goes, 
every professional man as well as every tradesman serves a 
great many. The real difficulty is to reconcile jealousy for the 
public interest with jealousy for the interest of a client who 
may have interests incompatible with those of the public. 
And when that is even probable, we hold that an Attorney 
or Solicitor-General should not accept a brief for a client 
to whom it might not be possible to be faithful without 
being unfaithful to the interests of the State, as repre- 
sented by the Government. We do not think that it would 
be difficult to establish an etiquette which would render it 
next to impossible that either of the law officers of the 
Crown should accept a-brief which would embarrass him 
in tendering advice to the Crown, or would render his 
advice less impartial and less valuable, in case a public 
question arose closely connected with the private litiga- 
tion. It is evident enough that the public interest 
suffered from Sir Richard Webster’s connection with 
the libel suit against the Times, and the same may be 
said of the relation of some of the removable magistrates in 
Ireland to the various litigations arising out of the 
proceedings of the National League and the “Plan 
of Campaign.” Surely it would be very easy to 
establish an etiquette which would prevent the greater 
number of such scandals in future. But we do not feel 
prepared to adopt any solution of the difficulty which 
would greatly diminish either the number or the eminence 
of the lawyers from amongst whom the Government must 
choose its legal advisers. They cannot be chosen, as 
almost all the other members of the Government may be, 
and even by preference should be, from amongst those 
who have given up their private calling for a strictly 
political career. For such lawyers would be far less fitted 
to be legal advisers of the Government, than barristers who 
are still in the thick of their professional work. 





THE ST. PAUL’S REREDOS JUDGMENT. 


HE judgment in the St. Paul’s reredos case is at least 
very satisfactory as affirming in the most positive 

and unanimous manner the discretion of the Bishop in a 
case brought before him under the Public Worship Act to 
stop proceedings if, on a consideration of the whole circum- 
stances of the case, he shall deem litigation to bé undesirable 
in the interests of the Church. As Lord Bramwell very 
carefully pointed out, he is not empowered to stop the case 
only because he is not sure that it ought to proceed. 
Unless he is of opinion that it ought not to proceed, he 
cannot stop it, but must send it for argument and 
judgment in the usual way. But he has, according tothe 
whole Court of Appeal, an absolute discretion to stop 
the litigation if he shall be of opinion that, looking 
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to all the circumstances of the case, the proposed litiga- 
tion is likely to be productive of more mischief than 
it can possibly be productive of good. The result is, 
therefore, that any Bishop who is either clear that the 
litigation ought to go on, or not clear that it ought not to 
go on, must send on the case for judgment. And we 
suppose that there are one or two Bishops who find them- 
aelves in this position when their authority is invoked to 
stop proceedings under the Public Worship Act. Dr. 
Ryle, we suppose, has, to say the least, great doubts in his 
own mind whether the case against Mr. Bell Cox ought to 
be stopped, even if he is not quite so unwise as to believe 
it to be clearly for the good of the Church that it should 
goon. And that being so, Lord Bramwell’s decision cer- 
tainly supports Bishop Ryle in permitting the disastrous 
suit which has been recommenced against Mr. Bell Cox, to 
proceed. Whenever a Bishop is not convinced that the 
litigation should be discouraged, he has no legal right to 
stop it, even though his own judgment should incline 
doubtfully against the litigation. But whenever a Bishop 
is convinced, as almost all the sensible Bishops certainly 
are convinced, that such litigations as we commonly hear 
c£ can decide no really important new point, and will 
do nothing but stir up bad blood in the Church, he has, 
under the statute, the absolute right and duty of putting 
his veto on any such litigation. And, moreover, the 
Bishop is not in the least bound to make up his mind one 
way or the other on the question whether the ritual pro- 
cedure impugned, and on which a legal decision is desired, 
is right or wrong. Even if he thought it clearly incon- 
sistent with the law of the Church, and would expect 
the Court to which it might be submitted, if the case were 
argued out at all, to condemn and forbid it, even then, 
if in his opinion the litigation itself would be much more 
mischievous than the breach of the law under the circum- 
stances of the case could be supposed to be, he would 
be justified, and indeed required, to put his veto on the 
further prosecution of the case. The Judges were quite 
elear, in short, that the Bishop is given a real power to 
stop the prosecution of a suit prejudicial in his opinion 
to the interests of the Church, even though the ritual pro- 
eedure which was the subject of the suit, was in his 
epinion really irregular and illegal. The Act intended 
that the Bishop’s discretion should suspend the action of 
the law in all cases where he really thinks that the enforce- 
ment of the law would be undesirable, and hurtful to the 
peace of the Church. 

Now, we heartily rejoice in this decision, if only because 
it recognises the broad fact that there are issues in eccle- 
siastical affairs in which wise moderation is far more im- 
portant than mere legality. We do not want to see law 
enforced in very small matters, where the letter of the 
law is of no great consequence, and not half so important 
as the spirit in which action is taken or withheld. There 
are deviations from the legal ritual on both sides, the 
side of deficiency as well as the side of excess, which 
eught not to be punished, which ought to be clearly 
permissible where there is no evidence to show that 
any great offence has been given, while the great 
majority of worshippers approve the deviation. We do 
not want a cast-iron system in matters that are of 
very secondary importance. And in our opinion, ritual 
may often be, perhaps generally is, of very secondary 
importance. Christ himself justified the eating of the 
shewbread by the hungry companions of David, though 
that was not ecclesiastically lawful. There are plenty 
of ritual actions which it may not be desirable to 
forbid, although they cannot be shown to be legal, and 
plenty which it may not be desirable to enforce, even 
though they can be shown to be legal. We want an 
elastic system, with some responsible person who shall 
decide where the elasticity should end. The final Court 
of Appeal has decided that our ritual system is in- 
tended by the Public Worship Act to be such an elastic 
system, and that the person who should be respon- 
sible for relaxing its minor requirements, is the Bishop, 
who shall take into account all the circumstances of 
the case, and look at the matter in the light of a large 
aid mild expediency. That is just what we have 
always contended that our ecclesiastical system should 
be. And if the Bishops are wise, they will use 
the discretion accorded to them in a fashion of which 
the hot partisans on either side will certainly not 
approve. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON FEDERATION. 


i ig current number of the Edinburgh Review contains 

an article on “Colonial Independence” worthy in 
every way of the best traditions of the senior quarterly. 
The editor has had the courage to publish a paper which 
speaks out on the question of Imperial Federation, and 
makes a firm stand against the vague and delusive aspira- 
tions which pass current under that phrase. At the present 
moment, washy sentiment about “ binding closer the links 
of brotherhood,” and wild talk of war-leagues and customs- 
leagues, have become so popular that the majority of intelli- 
gent people, in spite of inner misgivings, pretend to favour 
Imperial Federation. They are afraid that if they do not, 
they will be looked on as unenlightened, parochial, and 
unpatriotic,—in a word, as unable to rise to a true under- 
standing of the destinies of the English race. Hence, those 
who are proud of and believe in the English kin, and who 
desire its prosperity and essential unity, are often shamed 
into expressing a general adhesion in regard to the aims 
of the Imperial Federationists. Fortunately, the Edinburgh 
is not afraid of being branded as unpatriotic and un- 
English, and meets the question openly and frankly. 
Many opponents of the Federation delusion are content to 
fight the question on matters of practical detail. They 
express a vague and nominal acquiescence, while believing 
that the whole scheme is chimerical. The writer in the 
Edinburgh has the courage and good faith not merely to 
attack Imperial Federation on points of detail, but to 
declare that as an ideal it is mischievous and absurd. 
That this is the truth, we have ourselves never doubted 
for a moment, and we have repeatedly urged arguments 
similar to those set forth in the July Edinburgh. We are 
not content with saying that Imperial Federation is im- 
possible. We believe that, even if it could be carried out, 
it would prove injurious rather than beneficial to the best 
interests of the English race. 

The writer in the Edinburgh argues out the impossibility 
of Imperial Federation with conspicuous ability. To begin 
with, he points out that Federation must mean that the 
Federal authority, not the Parliament of the United King- 
dom, shall become the final arbiter on questions of peace 
and war. Conceivably, however, this difficulty might be got 
over, and England might be content to place her foreign 
policy in the hands of the directors of the Kriegsverein. 
But Federation means more than placing foreign affairs in 
the hands of anew Imperial authority. It must mean also 
the introduction of a Federal element into the civil admini- 
stration of all the component parts of the Federatior. 
This may be denied, but the example of the United States 
and Switzerland proves the fact beyond all doubt. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, with its network of 
local Federal Courts, was the natural outcome of a 
Federal Constitution. Unless a system of Federal judicial 
administration had been devised, there would have 
been no means of settling points of disputed jurisdic- 
tion, or of harmonising conflicting authorities. Were 
we to form a Federal Constitution to-morrow, the same 
necessity would arise. But, as the Hdinburgh writer very 
pertinently asks, ‘are we prepared to establish Federal 
Courts of Law, with Federal Judges, to interpret the rights 
of the Federal States, to maintain the authority of the Act 
of Federation, and to enforce the execution of the Federal 
will :—Courts which will restrain the action of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Westminstér, of the Court of 
Session in Edinburgh, nay, even of the House of Lords, 
and which will have power to set aside the will of King, 
Lords, and Commons as being contrary to the Constitu- 
tion.” You cannot, he goes on, federate the Empire without 
having a written Constitution, which written Constitu- 
tion, again, it must necessarily be outside the authority 
of a local Parliament to modify. “It is not only in cases 
of great and exceptional importance that the intervention 
of Federal authority will take place. Throughout the whole 
of the United States spreads a network of Federal Courts, 
an army of Federal tax-gatherers, entirely independent of 
State authority. Will Australia, will Canada, submit to 
such a system? Will the United Kingdom?” Here isa 
question to which the Imperial Federation League will do 
well to attempt an answer. Another excellent point made 
by the writer in the Edinburgh is drawn from the fact 
that if we federate, we must make the Federal authority 
really supreme, and give it power to lead and rule the 
Empire. But “ where are our materials for the construction 
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of a Supreme Government which would speak with equal 
authority for the wide regions comprised in the Dominion 
of Canada, the Australasian Colonies, and the United 
Kingdom ?” “Control of the Empire as a whole from a 
single centre,” he continues, “and as a single nation 
‘amongst the nations of the earth,’ we believe to be im- 
possible. It can only prevail at the cost of local inde- 
pendence. To attempt to centralise Imperial authority 
will be to endanger, not to strengthen, the mutual friendly 
sentiments now existing between the Mother-country and 
the Colonies. Let us byall means endeavour to work together 
in friendship towards common ends; and in order to do 
so let us recognise facts, and let us found our co-operation 
frankly on alliance between virtually independent States— 
not on the fiction of a common subordination to supreme 
control.” 

The alternative to Imperial Federation thus suggested 
is more fully worked out in another passage in the article 
where “ friendly alliance between Great Britain and those 
great English communities beyond seas now called De- 
pendencies, but soon to be independent States,” is set 
forth as the writer’s ideal. He believes that “as time 
goes on, facts will prove too strong for sentiment, and 
that, without any great wrench to our Constitution, due 
recognition will ultimately be given to existing conditions 
—that virtual independence will have to be recognised as 
such, and that the relations between Great Britain and 
Australia and Canada will be determined by contract or 
treaty freely entered into between them, just as now are the 
relations between Great Britain and foreign nations.” In 
a great measure, we agree with the writer in his descrip- 
tion of the future of the Empire. We think, however, 
that he errs in insisting that the relation which we should 
desire to see, or, at any rate, which is destined to be estab- 
lished between the various parts of the Empire and the 
Mother-courtry, is that of one foreign nation to another. 
We see no reason why the Colonies should not become 
entirely independent and autonomous, and yet occupy, as 
regards each other and the United Kingdon, a far closer 
relationship. Why should not community of citizenship 
be recognised throughout the English-speaking communi- 
ties which now form the Empire? That is, why should not 
it be agreed that no Englishman, Canadian, Australian, or 
South African should be regarded as an alien in any 
English-speaking community? Surely this is a bond of 
unity well worth having, and yet one which brings no 
difficulties. Again, the component parts of the present 
Empire, and, if possible, the United States, should be 
bound to each other by perpetual treaties of offensive and 
defensive alliance, and by agreements to submit all in- 
testine quarrels to arbitration. For Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa to stand to each other and to the United 
Kingdom in the relationship we have sketched, would on 
every ground be better than for them to stand in that 
which obtains between, say, Holland and England. The 
notion of maintaining community of citizenship among 
that portion of the English race which at present possesses 
community of citizenship, and, if possible, of re-establishing 
it with that larger portion with which at present we have 
no community of citizenship, the United States, may sound 
at first as not worth troubling ourselves about. A little 
reflection, however, will, we believe, bring another con- 
clusion, and in the end, the ideal which we have pro- 
claimed will be recognised as one well worth striving for. 
If carried out, it would in fifty years’ time mean half the 
civilised world lapped in the security of a mighty Paz 
Anglicana. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS. 


LTHOUGH the time has come for the beginning of 
harvest in the early districts, the corn-crops are so 
backward that no wheat of any consequence is likely to be 
cut for at least another fortnight, even if we are favoured 
with fine weather in the meantime; while a rainy period 
would defer the start still longer. This lateness isa great 
inconvenience to farmers, to say the least of it, and it is 
only too likely to be something worse. A late harvest is 
usually a protracted one, for several reasons. In the first 
place, the days get shorter, and the working-hours are 
more contracted than daylight is, owing to the morning 
and evening dew. Then gales, and often storms of rain, 
are likely to occur in September, and the sun’s rays have 
less drying power to render corn fit for stacking after 
being wetted. Mildew, too, is more likely to attack corn in 











late than in early harvests. Lastly, the valuable fallowing 
work of the early autumn is cut short when horses which 
should be ploughing and harrowing are engaged in carting 
corn. We might have placed first in the list of disadvan- 
tages the fact that, as a rule, a late harvest is not as 
productive as an early one; but we are glad to believe 
that the rule will not hold good in the present season. 
Backward maturity is always the result of meteorological 
disadvantages, and these prevailed persistently enough 
during the intensely cold and protracted winter and the 
winterly spring. But since the end of May there have 
been uncommonly great compensations. June was one of 
the most propitious of months for the healthy and steady 
growth of the cereals, and although July, so far, has been 
too unsettled to promote the rapid maturing of the corr, 
it has been free from the deluges of rain which inflicted 
so much damage in recent seasons. The frequent showers 
have been worse for the haymakers than for the corn- 
growers, and here we see another disadvantage of a late 
season. Under ordinary circumstances, the bulk of the 
hay-crop would have been ready for curing during June, 
when the weather was admirably suited to the operation. 
But neither grass nor clover crops were mature enough te 
be cut to advantage until quite the end of June or lates, 
and the consequence is, that comparatively little hay has 
escaped wetting by the rains which have occurred se 
frequently during two of the last three weeks. 

Owing to the extreme dryness of the winter and spring, 
the crops stood the prolonged period of cold weather 
almost with impunity, and although not more advanced 
at the end of May than they often are in the middle of 
April, they were generally healthy and of fairly vigorous 
habit. The warm and not too dry June gave them a fine 
opportunity of making rapid headway, and the important 
function of fructification was effected, at least as far as the 
wheat and barley crops were concerned, during warm and 
generally still weather. Thus, there is good reason to 
hope that the ears, which are of a goodly size as a rule, 
will be well filled. The straw is sumewhat short in most 
parts of the country; but the crops stand all the better 
on that account, which explains why they have not at all 
generally been badly laid by the heavy rains which have 
fallen on two or three recent occasions. Observations 
made throughout great tracts of country in all the prin- 
cipal corn districts of England, have brought to sight fine 
standing crops of wheat, remarkably level and well-eared, 
and splendid pieces of barley, as the prevailing features of 
the corn-fields. There are thin pieces, of course, but 
fewer than usual; while there are not as many very heavy 
crops as may be seen in some seasons. In short, the 
wheat and barley crops promise to yield a full average of 
grain, or a little more, in the event of the weather being 
favourable during the rest of the season. The oat-crop, 
on the other hand, is not well up to the mark asa rule, 
and the same may be said of beans, both crops having 
been stunted beyond complete recovery by the cold, dry 
spring. A fair crop of peas is generally expected, and, 
considering the unfavourable character of the early part 
of the season, this summary of the condition of the 
cereals in England is one for congratulation. It is te 
be borne in mind, however, that results will depend mate- 
rially upon the character of the weather up to and during 
harvest. During the last few days there has been more 
rain than farmers like to see when the corn is beginning 
to ripen. In Scotland, the recovery from the retarding 
effects of the cold season has been slower in coming, and 
even now the barley-crop is less promising than it is in 
England; while oats, the principal cereal, are apparently 
a little better. The wheat-area of Scotland is smaller 
than that of many an English county, and therefore does 
not count for much in a general review of the out- 
look for harvest. In Ireland, the prospects all round 
are as favourable as they are in England. It is particularly 
gratifying to learn that in all three divisions of the King- 
dom the potato-crop is luxuriant in growth, and at present 
free from the dreaded disease. At least, no report of 
disease has come before us. As for the rest of the produce 
of the soil, there is a fair outlook for hops and for some 
kinds of fruit, but not, unhappily, for apples; while the 
hay-crop is a passable one, and roots now promise to de 
well. 

Turning to foreign countries, we find much to be thank- 
ful for in our insular position, for the winter crops in most 
European countries suffered very much more than our 
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own. In France, as is well known, a very large pro- 
portion of the winter-wheat crop was spoilt, and had to 
be ploughed up, the land being resown with spring wheat 
and other spring corn. The consequence is, that France 
will have the greatest deficiency on record, and will need 
to import a quantity of wheat not far short of that 
which we annually require, though the recent fine weather 
has greatly improved the spring wheats. In Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, and all countries in the West of the 
Continent, and in Italy also, estimates—some of them 
official—put the wheat-crop at 15 to 20 per cent. less than 
that of last year. Next to France, however, Russia 
appears to be in the worst predicament in respect of the 
wheat-crop. We need not believe all the extremely alarmist 
accounts which have lately come from Russia; but there is 
no doubt that the wheat-crop of the Empire is one of the 
smallest grown there in recent years, and that the surplus 
for export will be a small one. In Roumania and other 
Danubian countries, a fine harvest is being secured, and 
they will be able to export wheat on the usual scale; but 
it is a serious matter to consider that Russia and Hungary, 
the two great wheat-exporting countries of Europe, will 
probably have very little to spare this year,—that is, after 
Hungary has supplied the need of Austria. The case is 
made all the worse by the deficiency of the rye-crop 
in nearly every country of Europe; for, as rye is the 
staple food of a very great majority of the European 
peasantry, its shortness will, in effect, make the wheat 
deficiency so much the greater. Quantitative estimates 
made at present are little better than mere guesses, 
and it is tou early to state what the net deficiency of Europe 
will be. It will certainly be very much greater than it has 
been in any recent year; but the recuperative effects of 
the fine summer may have proved greater than they are 
commonly supposed to have been, and we must wait for 
preliminary results beforeforming a judgment. We know 
enough, however, to conclude that nothing but the bounti- 
ful American crop has saved Europe from the prospect of 
a scarcity of wheat which would have been felt severely 
by the poor. As it is, America is expected to have a sur- 
plus for Europe of some eighteen million quarters, which 
is about the quantity we are likely to require, and is not 
half the expected net deficiency of Europe asa whole. It 
is true that India reaped a wheat-crop about three million 
quarters greater than that of last year, and might, under 
ordinary circumstances, send to Europe six million quarters. 
But two and a half millions had been exported by the 
end of June, and the dreaded failure of other grain- 
crops, to be harvested in the autumn, renders it doubtful 
whether a good deal of the remaining quantity, intended 
for export, will not be required to stave off famine. We 
do not doubt, however, that by drawing as freely as 
possible upon minor sources of supply and upon stocks 
usually held in reserve, enough wheat will be obtained to 
supply the needs of the European population. It is only 
a question of price, and if values get up considerably 
above the level of recent years, we need not grudge the 
long-tried wheat-growers a good turn. The worst of it, 
from this point of view, is, that needy farmers will pro- 
bably have sold most of their wheat before any substantial 
rise takes place ; for, so long as the markets are well sup- 
plied, the trade takes but small notice of what is called the 
statistical position. Trust in always getting all the wheat 
that is required has become so deeply rooted in the minds 
of buyers by the experience of many years of plenty, that 
it is not disturbed, as we see by present market quotations, 
by the prospect of a quite exceptional deficiency in the 
world’s production. 








SELF-TORMENTORS. 


O one can read the Life of either Mr. or Mrs. Carlyle 
without being struck by the extraordinary genius for 
self-tormenting which both these remarkable persons pos- 
sessed. Not that we mean to impute it to either of them that 
there was any superfluity of naughtiness in the torment 
inflicted. Neither of them could have given up the practice 
at will. The elements of which each alike was all compact, 
secured this self-tormenting as inevitably as an exposed 
nerve secures anguish, or a gouty constitution secures 
irritability of temper. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
self-tormentors are usually at all more responsible for the 
misery the conflicting elements of their constitution entail 





upon them, than they are for the hardships inflicted by a 
severe climate or a revolutionary war. We might as well 
assume that a man who frets himself to fiddlestrings like 
Carlyle could, if he chose, be tranquil and placid, as that a man 
who has had curvature of the spine from his birth could, if he 
chose, be vigorous and athletic. Incompatible elements within 
the mind are no less involuntary, and often much more oppres- 
sive, than incompatible elements within the body. Carlyle 
had a powerful imagination, and a very impatient and fitful 
temper. He anticipated evil; his vivid imagination exag- 
gerated it tenfold when it did come upon him; he wrestled 
with it with a fury that only made it a thousand times more 
galling. He could not bear to submit, and he dashed himself 
against the bars of his cage like an untameable hyena. It was 
not he that tormented himself so much as his irritable imagina- 
tion which tormented him for not conquering an enemy whom 
he could only conquer by submitting to defeat, and recognising 
that in submission was the true victory. Mrs. Carlyle had 
both the eager and proud temper of a man, and the fine and 
sensitive tenderness of a woman, indissolubly united within 
her, and the consequence was, that the man in her rebelled 
against that which the woman in her craved, while the 
woman in her shrank from that which the man in her 
resolved on. No mental constitution more happily adapted 
for self-torment could have been conceived. There was 
a constant struggle in her as of fire with water, the 
flame hissing against the stream which extinguished it, and 
the water drying up under the flame. No wonder that she 
was unhappy; the only wonder is, that she did not much 
sooner succumb to what St. Paul calls the war in her members. 
Neither of these skilful self-tormentors, who were always 
preaching renunciation, knew how to renounce, at least till 
they had striven fiercely against the bare idea of renunciation 
for many weary years. Yet they were not the worst of self- 
tormentors, for they did apparently both learn in the end 
something of the secret of resignation, and did not pass out 
of the world like mere helpless self-tormentors,—like Swift, 
for example,—with rage and despair in their hearts. 

The popular notion of self-tormentors,—namely, persons 
who really and truly, and of deliberate purpose, give them- 
selves keen suffering because they intend to punish themselves 
for their sins and shortecomings,—concerns a class of persons 
very much less miserable; for the ascetic, however much he 
expatiates in penances, is, after all, only training himself to 
endure patiently what he thinks he ought to endure, and, like 
every one who puts himself to hard discipline for a purpose, 
he more or less enjoys the sense of self-mastery which 
gradually grows upon him, even if he does not, as he often 
does, recompense himself by a good deal of secret self- 
laudation for his self-inflicted sufferings. Tennyson has 
painted the most terrible picture of asceticism in “ St. Simeon 
Stylites,” and we all know that he was not without his secret 
comfort :— 

«Yield not me the praise : 

God only thro’ his bounty hath thought fit, 

Among the powers and princes of this world, 

To make me an example to mankind 

Which few can reach to. Yet I do not say 

But that a time may come,—yea, even now, 

Now, now, his footsteps smite the threshold stones 

Of life,—I say, that time is at the doors 

When you may worship me without reproach ; 

For I will leave my relics in your land, 

And you may carve a shrine akhout my dust, 

And burn a fragrant lamp before my bones, 

When I am gathered to the glorious saints.” 
A man with such a fixed belief as that, whatever his bodily 
torture, is the subject of much less cruel mental torment than 
one who, instead of torturing himself, is tortured by himself, 
by the very nature which he cannot escape, and which yet 
humiliates him with a sense of loathing. There is a sort of 
satisfaction in the carrying out of a deliberate purpose that 
answers to one’s whole belief, which mitigates the suffering 
it causes. No doubt it is very difficult, perhaps impossible, 
for us in this age to believe that ascetic tortures, amounting, 
as we think now, to suicide, such as were very commonly 
inflicted on themselves by the early ascetics, can be according 
to God’s will. We do not believe,—hardly any of us, hardly 
even the most ascetic Trappist, we suppose, now believes,— 
that it is pleasing to God to kill the body with torments in 
order to render the will supple and obedient. But those who 


did so believe,—and it was believed at one time,—could 
apparently reap a great deal of satisfaction from their own 
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fixed determination. Far from feeling, as the involuntary 

self-tormentor does, that his whole life is an utter failure, 

they felt something of the inspiration of achieving a great 

victory over themselves. Like the trainer who trains a horse 

to obey his will, they felt the pride in the victory, though they 

felt also, what the horse feels and what the horse-trainer does 

not feel, the suffering of the subjection. The subduing of the 

body by the mind is, of course, a very mixed sensation, the pain 

no doubt often greatly overpowering the satisfaction. But 

at least the working out of a deliberate purpose of slow and 
steady growth can never be the cause of that chaos and con- 
fusion which is the worst suffering of the involuntary self- 
tormentor, who very often does not doubt,—it is evident that 
Mrs. Carlyle often did not doubt,—that the whole life is a 
wreck, and a wreck that need not and should not have been 
made. The self-tormenting that is not deliberate, that is not 
the consequence of a fixed purpose, is accompanied by a sense 
of bewilderment and helplessness far more oppressive than the 
self-inflicted penance of clear purpose. If one had to choose 
between the gadfly and voluntary scourging, the man who chose 
the gadfly would deserve what he got. It is probably the worst 
of all torments to believe that your nature has been made, and 
is, so thoroughly awry, that nothing can relieve you from the 
anguish of a character at war with itself, and doomed to be at 
war with itself so long as it exists at all. That is the most 
terrible consequence of religious scepticism when combined 
with an ardent and restless nature so full of its own vitality 
that it can hardly ever throw off, much as it wishes to throw 
off, the conviction that it is immortal. There evidently are 
self-tormentors who believe in immortality without God, who 
cannot comfort themselves either with the hope of extinction 
or with the hope that their sufferings will end in peace. Mrs. 
Carlyle at times seems to us to have been plunged in this 
horror, though it is clear that she lost it in very great measure 
before the end. She had, before her last and worst illness, all 
that vividness of life which regards even death as a positive and 
not a negative experience, and with it a passionate sense of the 
chaos within her which made the vividness of her very life a 
torment. She thought she had immolated herself to a man who 
was so wrapt up in his own moody thoughts that he could 
not care for her; she thought that if he could have cared for 
anybody, it was for a woman very different from herself; and 
she thought that in her own insane ambition she had sacrificed 
both a great capacity for love and a very original intellectual 
life to one who could not appreciate the sacrifice, and was, 
indeed, none the better for it. She was no doubt far from 
being wholly wrong in these impressions. Carlyle’s love for 
her was certainly greater after her death than it ever was 
before; and, so far as we can judge, her marriage was really a 
mistaken one,—a mistake due to too much deliberation,— 
though it ended much better than at one time seemed at all 
probable. Still, her career teaches us that even for the most 
ardent and elaborate self-tarmentors, there may be peace at 
the last, if they only keep true amidst all confusions, as she 
certainly did, to the leading purpose of their life. She sacrificed 
herself to Carlyle’s genius; but she stuck to her purpose, and in 
the end she attained something like peace, and,—though this 
mattered much less,—she borrowed from that genius a halo 
of reflected light. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL ON THE DESCENT 
OF WOMAN. 

HEN that supremely self-conscious and dissatisfied 
personage, Childe Harold, related the story of his 
pilgrimage in several cantos for the benefit of his despised 
fellow-creatures, he was wont to vary the monotony of his 
descriptive writing by the insertion of moral reflections upon 
the general baseness and futility of humanity in contrast with 
the beauty of Nature. His powers of description, however, 
were so great, and the pictures that he sometimes drew so ex- 
quisitely beautiful, that his readers were well content to skip 
the intrusive morality, and forget it in their rapt contem- 
plation of what really constituted one of the finest poems 
in the English language. Unfortunately, it is not so with a 
more modern pilgrim, Lord Randolph Churchill, whose 
literary powers are not upon the same level, and whose readers, 
bored with the wearisome iteration of what they have long 
known, and the bald barrenness of the narrative, seize with 
avidity upon the scanty scraps of philosophy with which 
that original thinker has seasoned his pages. More especially 


was this noticeable in the last letter that the wanderer 
addressed from South Africa to the Daily Graphic, in 
which he gave a lengthy description of the great diamond- 
mines that he had visited. The diamonds did not sparkle in 
Lord Randolph’s hands; the mines became as dull and un- 
interesting as coal-pits, as unreal as a commercial prospectus; 
and it was with a greediness of joy that his readers once more 
recognised the original Lord Randolph in the delightful moral 
that ended so many dreary columns, in the “ cold conclusion,” 
as he calls it, to which the sight of piles upon piles of diamonds 
arranged for export had brought him. How would such a 
sight as that have affected any other man? The fingers 
of many of Lord Randolph’s former colleagues would 
have itched to possess themselves of some portion of that 
glittering store——for even a Member of the House of 
Commons is but human, and diamonds have an attraction 
of their own. Mr. Grant Allen, we are sure, would have 
veiled his face as though from the naked sight of original 
sin, and fled away to make one more passionate appeal to 
democracy, never, never to degrade itself by wearing diamonds. 
But not so Lord Randolph Churchill. Cool and unmoved as 
was his great ancestor upon the day of battle, he stood before 
those glittering heaps; coolly he calculated their value and the 
cost of their finding; coldly he came to a conclusion that was 
all his own. His is the genuine philosopher’s temperament, 
that nothing can daunt, nothing can surprise, nothing move 
to a show of emotion. And yet many a valiant man would 
have shrunk from the expression of such a conclusion as that 
to which he had come. ‘‘ Whatever may have been the origin 
of man,” he cries, “ of this I am coldly convinced, that woman- 
kind are descended from monkeys.” 


In the face of that swift summary of facts and swifter flight 
of thought, one cannot but look back with a kind of pity to 
the laborious life-work of Mr. Darwin. After how many years 
of patient toil, with what infinite industry of research, with 
what labour of brain and searchings of conscience did he 
come to the final conclusions that are contained in the Dar- 
winian theory of descent; and here is a man—exceptionally 
gifted, it is true—who is easily carried to the same conclusion 
by the mere sight of a heap of diamonds and a few minutes 
of cool reflection. Coldly, we too may come to a conclusion,— 
that all men are not equally equipped by Nature for every line 
of life; that some are born poets, some are born statesmen, 
and some are born scientific philosophers,—and that Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who has so long missed his vocation, has 
at last found it in the field of scientific research. We have 
now seen him playing his part in many characters, as 
a man of the world, as a demagogue, as a statesman, 
and lately as a man of letters; but in none of them 
has he appeared to us so admirable as in this his 
last réle, a scientific philosopher. Certainly in no other 
part have his utterances attained to the same high value, 
and we sincerely trust that he may be moved to play 
out this part to its final conclusion with more constancy and 
persistence than he generally displays. Until now it has 
seemed that a leaping ambition has combined with a rather 
petulant impatience of details to keep him always in the rank 
of the might-have-beens. Knowing his own eminent fitness 
for a position at the extreme top of the ladder, he could never 
bring himself to climb the painful rungs. Asa racing man, 
he might have been the owner of a Derby-winner, but he did 
not give the Turf a fair chance; as a popular leader, he might 
have outrivalled Mr. Burns, but popular favour requires 
much anxious seeking on the part of him who would find 
it; as a statesman, he might have been Prime Minister, 
but—he was not, and he soon tired of a minor post; as 
a man of letters, he might have been the most brilliant 
littérateur of his day, or at least he might have been credited 
with that reputation, if only he had not written letters from 
South Africa. In this last case, it was rather unfortunate 
that he did persevere. Here, however, as a moral and scientific 
philosopher he stands out at once facile princeps, unsurpassable 
and unapproachable: what other man in the world could have 
balanced so weighty, so stupendous a conclusion upon such a 
slender basis of facts and reasoning? Like Childe Harold 
before the ruins of the Colosseum, he stood before the desola- 
tion of a diamond-mine and deeply considered. What are 
diamonds, he argued, but the glittering rubbish with which a 
woman adorns herself. What are the women who thus adorn 





themselves at the cost of man’s life and labour? Are they 
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mot often neither young, nor beautiful, nor virtuous ? 
That also is true. Therefore women are descended from 
monkeys. What a conclusion to have come to so coldly! 
A. lesser mind might have been baulked of it by the 
consideration that monkeys, although very often neither 
young, nor beautiful, nor virtuous, do not, as a rule, 
wear diamonds; but the keen eye of the philosopher, in 
its unerring pursuit of truth, was not to be blinded by 
such trivial and fallacious reasoning. Nothing that we 
have yet read in our Pilgrim's progress has filled us with 
so much pleasure and wonder as this, his latest discovery. 
The departure from England, the passage across the Bay of 
Biscay, the exploration of the unknown city of Lisbon, and 
tke adventurous lunch that he ate there, even the hardships 
ef ship life and the terrible tale of the privations that have to 
be endured therein, left us comparatively unmoved and unad- 
miring. “Nor did the pictures with which the Daily Graphic 
adorned its correspondent’s story stir us to any like enthu- 
siasm; not even when we were shown a picture of the ship, 
with Lord Randolph himself on the quarter-deck; a picture 
of the coast of Africa, with Lord Randolph in the fore- 
ground; a mountain, with Lord Randolph on the top of it; a 
mine, with Lord Randolph at the bottom of it; or a railway- 
engine, with the same gentleman on the cow-catcher and a 
constituent from Paddington in the background. Admirable 
and astonishing as these productions were, they pale into utter 
insignificance before this last picture that he himself presents 
before our mental vision,—the descent of woman, with Lord 
Randolph Churchill as its discoverer. 

Diamonds, according to Mr. Grant Allen, exercise a most 
demoralising effect upon democracy ; but it would appear that 
upon an aristocrat, even when that aristocrat is possessed of 
democratic tendencies, they exert a quickening influence. 
Surely some of his Lordship’s brilliance upon this occasion 
must have been borrowed from the stones upon which he 
moralised. It was a happy accident that caused him to meet 
with one of his Paddington constituents upon a cow-catcher 
in South Africa—a sign of the far-reaching influence that is 
attached to his personality even in the uttermost parts of the 
world—but do not let him accept it as an omen that summons 
liim back to political life in England. Let him rather think 
that this discovery of his in the diamond-fields, a discovery 
more precious than any of the precious stones by which he 
was surrounded, is likely to be but one of many, but the 
threshold to a glorious career of scientific inquiry. As a 
statesman, we have done very well without him, and shall 
probably continue to do very well,—absence has not made our 
hearts any fonder of him in that capacity. Asa man of the 
world, he does not seem to have succeeded in endearing him- 
self to his fellow-travellers,—popularity is but a fickle chase, 
and unworthy of his seeking. As awriter of letters, he leaves 
much to be desired, and we cannot heartily congratulate the 
Daily Graphic upon its last special correspondent. But as 
2.man of science and a philosopher, he seems to us to be 
beyond all praise. Above all others is the life of contempla- 
tion held in honour; let him lead it. Nothing is required for 
it but seclusion and silence; and his fellow-countrymen, who 
have so readily forgiven him his silence, will gladly give him 
also all the seclusion that he needs. 





THE DANGERS OF WASHING. 

E have long expected a reaction in regard to the habit 

of washing, and it would seem that at last this re- 

action is beginning. We have seen in hundreds of previous 
instances how the public is got upon what the Americans call 
“the back-track” in regard to some popular habit. A 
learned member of the medical profession writes a pamphlet 
or reads a paper at a Medical Congress on the dangers of the 
said habit. Next, the Press bas leading articles on “the re- 
markable character of the evidence adduced to support the 
contention of Dr. So-and-So;” and next, we hear opinions 
favouring the medical view, expressed by a large body of lay- 
men “who have for many years been convinced of the same 
vhing by private observation.” Then the world in general 
goes a header for the new system, and it is only possible to 
find a defender of the old order in medival circles so 
advanced that they have gone beyond the so-called new 
theory, and come out on the other side. It may be re- 
membered that five years ago, “ Odious in woollen, ’twould 


refinement. Then arose Dr. Jaeger and proclaimed his 
system of clothing to a delighted universe. “Man is an 
animal, therefore man should only wear animal products next 
his skin,” ran the simple and convincing formula which 
banished cotton, cambric, and linen, and substituted woollen 
garments of what was termed the “natural” colour, though 
natural to what it did not appear, since no sheep ever seen of 
man is of the colour of Dr. Jaeger’s double-breasted vests. 
An Isabella bear is the nearest approximation in Nature, but 
there are obviously not enough Isabella bears in existence to 
furnish stuff for all Dr. Jaeger’s products. Whether it was 
the flavour of scholastic philosophy which hung about Dr. 
Jaeger’s reasons for denouncing vegetable fibres that attracted 
people to the system, or whether it was the intrinsic beauty of 
Dr. Jaeger’s woollen waistcoats, is a doubtful matter; but 
from whatever reason, the idea “ caught on,” and cotton fabrics 
next the skin became an impossibility. After the publi- 
cation of Dr. Jaeger’s pamphlets, there was a jubilant 
chorus of retired Army surgeons, country rectors, and 
half-bold, half-bashful maiden ladies who had “ always worn 
flannel next their skins,” or who had “ adopted woollen under- 
garments” ever since they came to years of discretion; and 
then the reaction against linen became universal. A few 
doctors who believe that the truths of medical science are 
meant exclusively for patients, may still wear linen drawers 
and canvas shirts in summer, with nothing under; but the 
rest of the world would as soon think of eating oyster- 
shells. ‘“ Wool, all wool, and nothing but wool,” is a uni- 
versal maxim, and woollen now, as once “motley,” is “the 
only wear.” 

Signs of a similar reaction are, as we have said, apparent 
in regard to the hitherto distinctive and national habit of 
washing. For countless years, washing has been our boast, 
and the poet has sung how,— 

“Firm and well-washed, the Anglo-Saxon stood.” 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, too, has remarked how the youthful 
Briton only travels to note with scorn that “foreigners don’t 
wash,” and how, in fact,— 
“ His frothy cloak of soapsuds thick o’ercast, 

Safe and unseen the young Aineas passed.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold did not venture, be it noted, to breathe 
a word against the practice of washing, but merely complained 
that our eyes should be, as it were, blinded with lather. Again, 
we have read a text into Scripture in defence of washing. 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness” has, up till now, been 
regarded as of Scriptural authority, and to note that the 
words do not actually occur in Holy Writ has always been 
regarded as pedantic. Persons inclined to insist too much on 
this point have, indeed, been reminded that neither are “In 
the midst of life we are in death,” nor “ God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” to be found in either the Old or the New 
Testaments. Yet, in spite of the number of hostages we have 
given to the wash-hand-stand basin and the hip-bath, we should 
not be the least surprised if what is called, in the political 
terminology of the West, “a bolt” should take place among 
the whilom friends of cleanliness. The campaign on the 
side of the reactionists has been opened in the usual way. 
A celebrated doctor has declared that danger lurks in 
the soap-box. He has discovered, indeed, a new disease, 
“almost peculiar to women” who are too deeply addicted to 
washing and powdering. One American lady confessed to 
washing and powdering thirteen times in twelve hours. A 
hardened washer may perhaps answer that this proves nothing, 
and that it was the powdering, not the washing, “ what done 
it.’ This view of the matter, however, is not borne out by 
the facts or by the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Ricketts, 
which seem to point to washing as the source of the evil. 
Nor does Dr. Ricketts confine his attack to the act of washing 
one’s face. He goes for the cold tub quite as strongly. 
There is, indeed, something almost insulting in the way in 
which he treats that time-honoured invention. Dr. Ricketts 
speaks as if it were already a matter of common knowledge 
that no one but an idiot, thougbtlessly ready to imperil his 
life for a whim, ever took a cold bath. “As for the cold 
bath,” says the learned doctor, “its dangers are well 
known.” It is easy to see how far things have gone 
when a doctor permits himself to use language of this kind. 
It. is the sort of way temperance people speak of rum. “Its 





2 saint provoke,” was the accepted dogma of all persons of 





dangers are well known” is the way one might expect the 
hangman to speak of the gallows. To use the phrase of the 
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cold bath is to seal its fate,—unless, by some means or other, 
the “bolt” from the bath can be averted. , 

Though we must express a personal predilection for soap 

and water, we are willing to admit that if we all give up 
washing except when it is absolutely necessary to remove 
foreign substances, there will be one or two signal advantages. 
or example, there will be a national saving of many millions. 
The soap-bill is an important item in many households, and 
its virtual suppression would probably allow many little extra 
Yuxuries. When the reaction has taken a steady hold of us, 
this no doubt will be worked out in detail by the “ Anti- 
Washing League,” or by the “Society for the Maintenance 
of Personal Cleanliness without the Use of Ablution.” We shall 
‘be told how the money now annually spent in soap would build 
twenty lunatic asylums, a hundred orphanages, five hundred 
public halls, and give a bath-bun to every other child educated 
in schools receiving a Government grant. Again, the ceasing of 
all ceremonial and luxurious ablution would save an enormous 
amount of time. Persons with beards sometimes calculate 
that in the time employed in shaving, their bare-chinned 
friends might learn Spanish, Dutch, or Portuguese, or instruct 
their offspring in the elements of geometry. In the same way, 
the time we have hitherto spent “in wooing, in watching, and 
pursuing ” the soap round the washing-basin may be profitably 
employed “in benefiting our fellow-creatures,” in carrying on 
our business, or, as far as the morning wash is concerned, in 
obtaining a few more moments of repose. Then, too, we 
cannot help thinking that the banishment from the national 
conscience of the idea that washing is of supreme importance 
will be exceedingly beneficial. Up till now, the washing motive 
has too deeply dominated our race. We have come to look upon 
water as meant primarily to wash in, as an aid to ablution rather 
than a thing of beauty. A story of a Somersetshire peasant 
will illustrate what we mean. The individual in question had 
never seen the sea till he was taken to Weston-super-Mare on 
a “‘choir-treat” excursion. Naturally, the Vicar, the curate, 
and the rest of the tenors, trebles, and basses, as soon as the 
esplanade was reached, gathered round to see how the first 
sight of the ocean would strike the natural man. Will it be 
believed that the words struck from him by the view of “the 
unfurrowed deep ” lying in vast expanse before his eyes were 
these: “If I'd known what her were like, I’d have brought 
down a bit of soap and had a good wash”? The iron—or 
rather, the soap—had entered so deeply into his soul, that he 
could only conceive the sea as a huge washing-place. Again, 
the reaction against washing, if it comes, will help to bring 
us and foreign nations more into sympathy. At present, 
“‘their scorn of washing and our love of soap”—the shade 
of the bard of Twickenham, of whom it was said that all his 
enemies wished him was “a little dentifrice and soap,” will 
pardon our travesty—prevents anything like a real com- 
munity of feeling. It may be remembered how the French 
dover sadly refused the attempt of winning the hand of the 
young English lady of whom he had become enamoured. He 
dared not marry her, for were they to be united, “she would 
wash me, and then I should die.” When Britain thinks like the 
vest of Europe on the soap question, such heartrending situa- 
tions wiil not be created. 

Before we leave the subject of washing, we must note that 
the habit of washing much and taking many cold baths is not 
so new as many persons would have us believe. Certain 
inquirers have declared that the cold bath dates only from 
about 1830. This, we believe, is a complete mistake. In a 
‘httle work called “A Picture of England,” written by a 
Prussian officer about the year 1780, there is a passage on the 
subject which begins, ‘‘The English are still very fond of 
cold baths,’—apparently hopes had been indulged on the 
Continent that it was a mere passing fashion. The writer of 
the “ Picture of England” goes on to say that the passion 
‘for bathing has existed in England ever since Roman times, 
‘and that the practice was introduced by Septimus Severus. 
Whether this is the case or not, we do not know; but the 
Prussian officer’s account of the matter clearly proves that 
cold-bathing is not an affair of the present century. Possibly, 
then, the efforts to produce a reaction may prove of no avail. 
It is easy to uproot a habit of yesterday, not one of over a 
thonsand years’ standing. 





BIRDS’-NESTS IN LONDON. 

“s WONDER,” writes Bewick to a friend in London, “ how 
you can think of toiling yourself to the end of the 
chapter, and let the opportunity slip of contemplating at your 
ease the beauties of Nature...... For my part, I am 
still of the same mind that I was in when in London, and that 
is, I would rather be herding sheep on Michley Bank top than 
remain in London, though for doing so I were to be made 
Premier of England.” It can hardly be thought that what 
remains of wild life in London to-day can offer more to console 
the town-imbedded countryman than it did to Bewick in 1803. 


remain in the districts under the sway of the London County 
Council to occupy and amuse a competent observer, with the 
added interest that nowhere is the leading motive in bird-life, 
which we inadequately describe as “attachment to locality,” 
better shown than by the constant and courageous efforts 
which they yearly make to maintain this principle by building 
their nests in London. 

Though many birds which are often seen in the central 
parks in winter or during the migration, no longer stay to nest 
in the old trees or round the lakes, nothing short of the com- 
plete destruction of their ancient breeding-grounds, and the 
occupation of their site by houses and streets, avails to drive 
some of the larger and rarer kinds from the circuit of what is 
now called “Greater London ;” and in those where by accident 
or the caprice of fashion portions of land have been left only 
partly built upon and still in some measure enclosed, these 
“aborigines ” hold their own, and yearly bring up their young, 
clinging to the old ground with that marked attachmext to a 
particular spot which in rural districts has often transferred 
to some crag or mere the names of the birds which have 
haunted it for centuries. Although the London ravens are 
no longer trapped by the warreners of Middlesex and Surrey, 
as they were in 1768 by “Robert Smith, Ratcatcher to the 
Princess Amelia,” who distinguished them from the country 
ravens by the foulness of their plumage, “ occasioned by their 
wallowing in the dirt,” there still exists a flourishing colony 
of carrion-crows—not rooks, but real carrion-crows, with all 
the predatory and unsocial habits of their unamiable family— 
within a short mile of the progressive and populous but most 
unpleasing urban centre, Hammersmith Broadway. Their 
main stronghold is in the thickly wooded grounds of Chiswick 
House, belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, where four or 
five pairs always build. One pair, bolder than the rest, have 
for years maintained their ancient nesting-place in a group of 
very large elms in a meadow near the river, and generally 
succeed, by using the utmost care and cunning, in bringing 
up their brood. The nest was this year built in March, and 
was plainly visible from the road, as well as the old nests of 
the two previous years, one of which was placed in the same 
tree, but higher from the ground. In April the old bird 
was sitting, and in May the young were hatched. In feeding 
them during the day, the parents showed the greatest 
caution, never approaching the nest from the side on 
which the road runs, except in the very early morning 
and late in the evening. During midday they brought food 
only from the side of the river where there is no path, and the 
meadow is protected by a deep tidal ditch. Now that the 
young crows have flown, the whole family haunt the river-side 
early in the morning, generally beginning the day by a careful 
inspection of the grassy banks of the large reservoirs which 
lie on the right shore of the Thames from Hammersmith 
Bridge to Chiswick Ferry. After hunting the reservoir-banks, 
they search the mud and shingles left bare by the tide in the 
river-bed, and then often cross the water, and sit in the old 
trees of Hammersmith Mall, where they may often be heard 
cawing and croaking from 6 until 8 in the morning. These 
river-side crows will sometimes take food from the surface of 
the water; during the past week, the writer saw one circle 
gracefully over the stream, and then descend on a small dead 
fish, which it carried to two full-grown young ones on the 
towpath. 

It is difficult to see why the magpie has almost disappeared 
from London, while the crow holds its own. Probably the 
last pair remain and nest in the grounds of Holland House. 
Two were sitting on the railings opposite the terrace last 
autumn, among a number of rooks and jackdaws, and one 
was certainly in the park during the spring. Now that 





Holland Park is to be preserved, it may be hoped that these 
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birds, as well as the rooks and jackdaws, will be carefully 
protected. Absence of suitable food is an often forgotten 
cause of bird-depopulation in towns. Probably there would 
be far more woodpigeons and stockdoves in the parks 
but for this difficulty. Pigeons do not live on grass, or thrive 
on the bread which is so liberally given to the water-fowl and 
sparrows; and though three or four pairs do build in Hyde 
Park and St. James’s Park, they would probably increase 
rapidly if a few peas and beans were thrown down daily in 
the morning for their support. In “ Greater London,” by the 
river and among the market-gardens, there is no difficulty in 
finding food, and chaffinches and greenfinches, whitethroats 
and willow-wrens, blackbirds and thrushes, build freely. Near 
the river between Hammersmith and Chiswick, the sandpiper, 
wild duck, and kingfisher have nested more than once in the past 
three years: In 1889,a family of young kingfishers spent some 
days on the willows which border the towpath below Chiswick 
Eyot. It is not probable that they were hatched on the river- 
bank itself, as the tide often rises level with the towpath; 
but the reservoir-bank close by was a spot suitable for the 
nest. At the other end of the line of reservoirs, a sandpiper 
built for two years, and the writer has seen the old birds 
during the present summer. A wild duck brings off a brood 
yearly, either in the grounds of Chiswick House or by the 
side of a tidal ditch which runs from Chiswick House to the 
river, and skirts the meadow where the carrion-crow built. 
Last year and the year before, the young birds used to fly 
every evening at “ flighting-time ” towards Kew during the 
first evenings in August; and though it is as yet too early in 
the year for the young to fly, the old bird has been seen 
passing to and fro more than once. Owls, both white 
and brown, build at Chiswick also, for, though the writer 
has not found their nests, the birds of both kinds may 
be heard in the spring evenings; and during the sum- 
mer nights they have a regular “beat” in their hunt 
for rats and mice along the river-side, and occasionally they 
sit and call in the old trees on Hammersmith Mall on still 
nights, when the river-side is vexed neither by Socialist oratory 
nor the Salvation Army drum. Swallows and martins, which 
seem to have almost deserted London proper, nest under the 
iron railway-bridge at Barnes; and during two very cold days 
at the beginning of July, assembled in large flocks in the 
willows by the reservoirs, as if for migration. The reason for 
their desertion of their more central haunts is probably the 
failure of their proper food, rather than owing to any dis- 
turbance of their nests,—paved roads, covered streams and 
ditches, concrete, asphalt, and river-embankments must lessen 
the supply of gnats and flies, while the smoke above the city 
probably kills the gossamer spiders which float so mysteriously 
in the lower currents of air; and no amount of protection is 
likely to bring the swallows back again. 

But in the case of most of our resident birds, there should 
be no difficulty in maintaining a food-supply for their use; 
and if only suitable nesting-ground exists, which the new 
movement in favour of the preservation of open spaces and 
the planting of trees is in a fair way to secure, there is no 
reason why nearly all the indigenous English birds should not 
live and rear their young in London, if they are properly pro- 
tected. Their strong local attachment which maintains them 
still in such places as the river-reaches above Hammersmith, 
only wants encouragement to bring them back to our parks 
and squares; and, when once protected in a city, wild birds 
show such “adaptation to environment” that they become as 
urban and unconcerned by their noisy surroundings as the 
human dwellers in the city. An admirable instance of what 
can be done in this way may be seen any day in the little oasis 
in Hyde Park where the Serpentine stream flows out at the 
back of the bridge. There, among the thick patches of 
Osmunda fern, wild hemlock, and meadowsweet, or on the 
short grass, water-hens and their young, woodpigeons, half- 
wild ducks, and sparrows innumerable live, bathe, feed, and 
enjoy themselves within a few feet of the path; and there 
seems no reason why the same measure of protection should 
not be extended to birds in all open spaces in London. 
A few pairs of magpies in Kensington Gardens would not 
work too much destruction among the wild ducks’ eggs by the 
Serpentine, and an occasional kingfisher would give an added 
interest to a walk by the Serpentine or the pond in St. 
James’s Park. Owls might exist in any numbers in the hollow 
trees in the parks, if bird-nesting were strictly stopped, for 
the parks and ponds swarm with rats and mice, and trees 





which are inhabited by owls are suited for the stockdoves 
too. If any one doubts whether wild birds will nest in London 
when properly protected, he may see at the Zoo four or five 
nests of the night-heron, and as many of the black-headed 
gull, in which the birds sit with the utmost indifference to 
passers-by. 

If the County Council, in addition to preserving open 
spaces and planting them, could provide that not only the 
birds but their nests and young should be secured from 
injury, as they are at Kew Gardens, where even the sparrow- 
hawk finds an asylum for its nest, countrymen and naturalists 
might find London less uncongenial than it appeared to Bewick. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE “CLERICAL CONSPIRACY.” 
[To THE Eprtor or THE “‘ Spectaror.” | 

S1r,—I quite agree with the Spectator of July 18th, that 
“the demolition of Mr. Parnell’s personal ascendency ..... 
isa result which no reasonable Unionist ought to regret. ” 
Allthe same, even Parnell’s fall would be dearly purchased 
by the triumph of Irish Clericalism. To understand this, it 
is necessary to bear clearly in mind what the Roman 
Catholic Church is in Ireland. It is a close, self-governed 
ecclesiastical corporation, from whose government the lay 
element is absolutely excluded, and which is entirely in- 
dependent of the State. Its clergy claim supernatural powers. 
in virtue of their ordination, and its prelates have of late 
boldly insisted that where morals are involved in politics— 
that is, practically, whenever they choose to assert that this. 
association exists, and it must always more or less exist—they 
have the right to direct their people to vote according to 
episcopal orders. Every parish in Ireland contains two or 
more priests, who yield, with rare exceptions, complete 
obedience to their Bishops, and enter into electoral struggles. 
with an ardour and pugnacity which are stimulated by the 
feeling that their personal prestige, as well as the welfare of 
their Church, is deeply concerned in the result. The Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland is an imperium in imperio, and 
with a Home-rule Parliament existing, it would be by far the 
stronger imperium of the two. No local and subordinate 
Parliament could possibly work save as the obedient instru- 
ment of this powerful and highly organised clerical oligarchy. 
This Irish Protestants have always seen, but it is a mistake 
to suppose that their recognition of it implies approval of 
either the public or private conduct of Mr. Parnell. You say: 
—‘‘The sacerdotal power in Ireland...... would find it. 
desirable to discourage the influence of anything like Fenian 
politicians.” This surmise is probably correct as regards the 
Catholics; but then, sacerdotal government would make 
Fenians of all the Irish Protestants. ‘There are hearts 
to be lost as well as hearts to be won in Ireland,” as. 
Lord Salisbury once admirably said. A really independent 
Irish Parliament would probably, after a furious struggle, 
reduce the Roman Catholic Church to the subject position it 
fills in France and Italy ; but the feeble and limited “ statutory 
Parliament” designed by Mr. Gladstone would be a mere 
creature of the priests, and they and a few score venal 
politicians are the only people in Treland who would regard it 
with anything but contempt. It i is useful to note that even 
with all the help the priests can bring him, the followers of 
Mr. Gladstone in Ireland are now considerably less than one- 
half the population.—I am, Sir, &e., AN IrisH Unionist. 

[We do not see how the Protestant distrust of the Catholic 
hierarchy bears on the question whether or not the Catholic 
priests were justified in using their political influence against 
Mr. Parnell’s ascendency. We think they were.—Ep. Spec- 
tator. | 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S EXAMPLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The able article of your contributor on this subject. 
reminds me of what I once read in Washington Irving’s 
“Sketches.” That was (I quote from memory) this :—“ You 
will find it hard to cudgel Squire John out of sixpence; but 
when the row is over, he is so eager to shake hands, that you 
may cajole him out of the original grounds of quarrel.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., HERBERT HAINES. 


3 Plowden Buildings, Temple, July 18th. 
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‘Srr,—A candidate has called to solicit my vote at the next 
election. I replied that I never promise my vote, and am not 


should be the first object of statesmen in this country. The 
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THE NEXT ELECTION AND THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


(To rae EpitoR oF THE “ SprcTaTor.’’] 


a party man, but begged to suggest that the largest subject 
for the attention of politicians is the ever-impending Eastern 
Question. Its peaceable solution is the paramount need of 
Europe and Asia,—therefore of the world. When accom- 
plished, we may hope for a reduction of armaments and of 
national debts; also a lowering of the feverish temperature 
of the interested nations to a healthy condition. We squabble 
about political trifles, yet almost ignore what may involve our 
national existence. An amicable arrangement with Russia 


present moderately calm condition of international suscepti- 
bility is favourable. Electors will soon be meeting candidates, 
and should take the opportunity of discussing this profoundly 
important subject. One hint may be given,—viz., to remember 
our own glass houses in various parts of the world, and 
therefore not to throw too many stones at Russia.—I am, 
Sir, &e., EB. M. J. 





THE CHURCH HOUSE. 

LTo THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Recently I wrote to you on another subject. That 
letter brought me, among other communications, one from a 
very influential subscriber of yours, with these kind words :— 
“T notice you state that you seldom see that paper. Will 
you allow me the pleasure of rectifying this by sending you 
my Spectator?” 

So now, a little after date, I renew my old acquaintance 
with your interesting and (to me) instructive columns, and 
take note of the Bishop of Carlisle’s letter. The mistake 
made all along by the too zealous and too obstinate promoters 
of that most unpopular scheme was in not recognising that 
the country, even so far as the Church of England represents 
it, will not accept the Church House as the Jubilee expression of 
the Church’s loyal congratulations. Sir William Harcourt is 
reported to have asked Mr. Gladstone how to spell “ Jubilee,” 
and to have added that the right way was “‘ Jblee,’ because 
you and J are out of it.” That just expresses the fact with 
regard to the Church House as a Jubilee idea. It is quite 
“out of it.” 

Had the promoters of the scheme listened to the Church’s 
real voice, and celebrated the Jubilee by some grand 
beneficial plan for helping poor clergy, then the whole 
country would have responded, and any architectural and 
magnificent longings might at the same time have been 
easily gratified by almshouses, retirement colleges, and 
generally manifested sympathy. But you are absolutely 
accurate in stating that national coldness and ecclesiasti- 
cal indifference are due to the fact that the Church House 
has been, from its inception onward, recognised as a con- 
venient rallying-point for wealthy and dignified Church- 
men. I was presumptuous enough to print some outlines of 
a generally useful as distinguished from a brick-and-mortar, 
or a mere Metropolitan and centralising, trophy; and the 
letters that reached me, added to my opportunities of 
observation even in my own rustic and circumscribed 
circle, proved beyond doubt that “What's the good of 
it?” expressed in various ways, from strong indignation 
down to contemptuous indifference, the very general feeling 
of distrust and distaste with which “Church House” was 
regarded. Was regarded,I mean, as a Jubilee idea. The 
idea was not at all bad as a sort of sentimental aspiration ; 
but it crippled generosity, and shut up willing purses and 
pockets in what would have been a most practical direction, 
without getting the diverted money for itself. And now it is 
becoming a mere club, to be erécted for the benefit of people 
who live in London or can afford to visit London frequently, 
and pay for membership. And this was what needy curates 
and humble vicars were dunned to help, and invited to dun 
churchwardens and parishioners generally to help! 

I am afraid that the promoters of this fatuous and chimeric 
scheme were goaded into angry insistance by the chill response 
or strong opposition it evoked, and said, “ We will have a Church 
House, in spite of all,” as Home-rulers say, “ We will have 
Home-rule.” But I am running on, and must beg pardon.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


MR. SPURGEON. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—May I venture to remark that the past week offered, 

and the present one still presents, to us Church people, a fine 

opportunity of showing real sympathy and recognition of 
worth to be entirely independent of all controversy? Surely 
“the prayers of the Church are desired for Charles Spurgeon, 
who is dangerously ill,” would have done more to knit together 
discordant views than oceans of arguments. This oppor- 
tunity many of us doubtless, privately, have accepted, and, 
as loyal subjects, have besought God, in his great mercy, to 
restore to life one who has for the last thirty years striven not 
only to hold together for good a vast concourse of listeners, 
but to support and train hundreds of orphans, provide a quiet 
resting-place for many a weary soul, and send out into the 
world pastors who faithfully will tell men and women “to 
fear God and honour the King.” 

May I conclude by giving the following anecdote, which 
was related to me by an enthusiastic young Liberal? After 
one of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, this young man went into the 
vestry to thank the preacher for his faithful discourse, and 
wandering away a little from the matter in Lend, referred to the 
Ritualistic party in the Church of England, ending a some- 
what severe denunciation of their views by saying: “Surely 
you must have a feeling of strong indignation against such 
teachers, and see with fear the harm they are doing.” Mr. 
Spurgeon answered: “No, not entirely so; they have stirred 
up much earnest work, and we all may take a lesson from 
their self-sacrificing and devoted lives.” This answer is, I 
think, proof of a truly catholic spirit —I am, Sir, &c., 

AS GOT, 





A MEMORABLE ORNITHOLOGICAL EVENT. 
(To THE EpiTorR oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Sir,—It may interest lovers of birds to be told of what a friend 
calls “a memorable ornithological event.” I read in a well- 
known book on birds, that no bulbuls have probably been bred 
in captivity in Europe, save once in Germany. I am able 
to mention a second exception to this statement. Some six 
years ago, I brought a Syrian bulbul from Beyrout, and a 
short time after I purchased one of the white-eared kind. 
They paired last year in a large cage, but built no nest, and 
the Syrian bird, which is a hen, laid two eggs at the bottom of 
the cage, which were broken. This summer I set them free in 
my conservatory, and they built a nest high up in a corner 
formed by the ledge of the window in the roof; but this was 
evidently not to their mind, for only one egg was laid in it, 
and the other was found broken on the ground. Two eggs 
seem to be the normal number laid. In a few days, they 
built a nest in a hanging basket containing a fern, and here 
two eggs were deposited, on which the hen sat constantly for 
fourteen days, when one young bird was hatched. If I or any 
one else ventured near the nest, we were greeted with shrill 
screams; and not only so, but savagely attacked, the hen 
flapping our heads with her wings, and wishing seemingly to 
make an assault on our eyes. I had to hold up my hands in 
self-defence. It was the prettiest thing possible to hear the 
sweet tones which both she and the male bird used when they 
perched upon the basket, and invited the nestling to eat the 
food which they had brought. The young bulbul flourished 
for ten days, when on entering the aviary last Saturday, I 
found it dead upon the floor, near the docr, a long way from 
the nest, and the male bird sitting close by. How it came 
there in its unfledged state, I cannot think. Whether it fell 
from the nest or was turned out by its parents, I know not; 
but its death was a great disappointment, as I hoped it would 
have turned out that rara avis,a young bulbul hatched and 
reared in England. The other egg, I grieve to say, was un- 
fruitful—I am, Sir, &e., CHARLES D. Bet, D.D. 
The Rectory, Cheltenham, July 20th. 


THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM. 


{To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—For several days past, my proceeding to the strawberry- 
beds in my garden has been most noisily and vigorously 
denounced by a grand blackbird, who manifestly considers his 
claim to the ripe fruit superior to mine. Half-inclined to 
attack me, he reluctantly betakes himself to a tree a few 





Northmarston, July 20th. 8. B. JaAMEs. 


yards off, and thence vehemently and continuously protests 
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against my taking so unfair a portion of what he eloquently 
asserts to be the property of himself and his feathered friends. A R T. 
There can be no mistaking the meaning of his utterances and ——_——— 
demeanour.—I am, Sir, &c., A LINCOLNSHIRE VICAR. BOOKBINDINGS AT THE BURLINGTON FINE’ 
ARTS CLUB. 








POETRY. 


SHADOWS. 


SHapows of the morning, on the way! 
Shadows of a morning, fresh and gay! 

Shadows of the morning, like a maiden’s tears adorning 
For her bridal,—oh ! how soon ye pass away ! 





Shadows of the midday, cool and calm 
Shadows of Oasis, and of palm! 

Where a weary pair are resting, after heat of desert blest in 
Airs that wander in those shadows, breathing balm. 


Shadows of the evening, how they fall! 
Sombre, dank, and heavy, like a pall! 
Slow at first, they quicken; then they thicken, thicken, 
thicken, 
Till they rush upon us, myriads, veiling all. 


Shadows of the midnight, dark and drear! 
Shadows of the midnight, fraught with fear ! 
But for hopes we fondest cherish, faiths we dare not let to 
perish, 
O ye awful, awful shadows! And so near! 
A. G. B. 





TO HOPE, EIGHTEEN MONTHS OLD. 


DARLING, with those big eyes of blue 

That stare me gravely through and through 
In babyhood’s undaunted wise, 

Whence came their colour and their size P 


Did Nature, kind to nurseling new, 
Lend them her speedwell’s artless hue ? 
And did the open eye of Day 

Teach yours to open the same way ? 


Half with their gaze abashed, I call 
Your name or toss the aimless ball, 
As counter-charms to rid my sense 
Of those twin-fixed stars’ influence! 


Come, shall I lift you? Round you whee} 
With arms outspread, prepared to feel 

My hands beneath them laid, and soar 

To spot oft visited before. 


Dear, on my shoulder perched so high, 
Yet deign with my meek suit comply, 
Mix condescension with your bliss 
And bend your cheek for me to kiss! 


Nay, listen must I, when you prate 

So eager-inarticulate ? 

What Daniel could interpret, pray, 

Those voluble wise things you say ? 


Yet words you have, your little store : 

For see, I poke your pinafore 

And ery, “ Who’s this?” and straight I hear 
Your answer, “ Baby,” sweet and clear. 


And when some far piano plays, 
With lifted finger and fixed gaze 
A solemn “ Hark!” you utter plain, 
Rapt listener to an elfin strain ! 


Then, worldlier busy, dolly’s head 
You amputate and earthward shed 
Its sawdust soul with flattening fist, 
Small Leveller, infant Nihilist ! 


Sweet Hope! methinks for comfort’s sake, 
As here our toilsome way we take, 

The Hand that gave us flower and star 
Made you the winsome thing yon are. 


Calcutta, May. W. TREGO WEBB. 





THERE once was a pure paleographer who regarded with con- 
tempt and loathing any dealings with the “merely literary” 
side of a classic writer. Just as to the austere critic of 
literary form it is the forbidden thing to take account of the 
thought and argument of a book, these being but the in- 
different stuff of art, so to him poetry and rhetoric were only 
the inseparable accident of some Codex L. or V., and an 
Odyssey or Antigone a humble instrument in the hands of 
Evolution, to illustrate the development of an Uncial Gamma,,. 
or the sporting of a Cursive Tau. None who have seen it 
will forget his look of mild pain and resentment when to hina, 
having tracked some evolving or sporting character through a. 
Grecian scribe of epoch-making crabbedness, entered one of 
the profane vulgar to mistake him for textual critic or common 
gentleman and scholar. 

This was a lofty and desirable attitude, but it is possible to- 
be yet more severe with the Book ; and the secret is with the- 
Bookbinder. ‘To him, the whole inside of a book is at the best 
accidental and indifferent; at the worst, dangerous, if it 
tempt curiosity. It is, indeed, a part of his art to make a 
book to open, since art is only permitted on some utilitarian 
pretence; and noblesse oblige that the book should open well ;: 
but it is with no friendly eye that he catches you enjoying its 
pages over the fire, for to the true binder the cover is the book.. 
It is a habit of mind that extends itself to other things; he 
will be found to consider his human acquaintances only as 
they are well or ill bound; he holds that our civilisation has 
been decadent since tattooing went out of fashion; and it is. 
unsafe to be left alone with the more ardent of the kind, since. 
you may see them cast a hungry eye on the untooled surfaces. 
of their friends. One of them confessed that he could never 
meet any specimen bound in a fine olive Levantine without. 
longings to impress it with Grolieresque scrolls, and the 
legend, Mei et Amicorum. 

It is hardly to be expected that in a democratic time so- 
detached an ideal should flourish; the book for us is a little 
primer of useless knowledge, neatly bound in cloth,—say, one 
of a “ Cataclasms of the Universe” series, for railway-reading 
and ninepence cash. But the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
with its pleasing taste for any survival of the choice and the 
exorbitant, has brought together for the elect an exhibition of 
bookbindings such as this country has never seen, and by the 
courtesy of the members, some outsiders of an elect spirit 
have been allowed to enjoy the show. The elect in this matter 
are usually composed in varying proportions of the natural 
historian and the collector. In bindings, as in other things, 
it is engrossing to trace a history of adaptation, to 
follow out the life and errors of a decorative motive, its 
emigrations, its transformations at the hands of successive 
artificers and schools; to find local varieties emerge, like the 
English “ Cottage” style, or the seventeenth-century Scottish, 
and to welcome the freak as a variety the more. To the 
collector, again, bookbindings, like other collected things,. 
have the merits of costliness and rarity or uniqueness; can 
be identified by their workmanship or legend, with famous 
libraries like that of Grolier or De Thou; can be bought and 
treasured with a hope of completeness, like Caxtons, birds’ 
eggs, and postage-stamps. To all such, this collection has 
been a splendid opportunity for study, and they will find in 
the notices prefixed to the catalogue by Mr. Gordon Duff and 
Miss §. T. Prideaux,a most useful sketch of the history of 
the art, and in the laborious catalogue itself an indispensable 
book of reference. But besides the natural historian and the 
collector, there is another person who is interested in sucha 
show, and that is the artist. The art of bookbinding in 
leather, with decoration in tooling and gilding, is still practised, 
even in this country, where our way is to have our books 
ready-bound in cloth; and the practical bookbinder and the 
amateur will be eager to compare what is being done now 
with specimens of older work. In mechanical skill and 
exactitude, the modern binder is equal to the most skilful and 
careful of the ancients; indeed, the exactness of a mitreing 
or the rectitude of a line loom much larger in his perspective 
than more important things. The technical part, then, may 
be put aside, and the question remains of the decorative value 
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of all this patient and skilful labour. Now, in this matter the 
collectors sway opinion to an absurd extent. The modern 
bookbinder, with no good tradition to follow, hears an immense 
talk of Grolier and De Thou, and straightway falls to reviving or 
imitating that or another belauded style. The Grolier designs, 
it is true, are extremely ingenious in the variety obtained from 
the use of simple curves and a few other tools, and this 
economy is a certain virtue; but the result at best is little 
more than a geometrical ingenuity. So with more com- 
plex and elaborate schools, like the English seventeenth- 
century style of N, 46 and 48. You are struck with the 
jinesse or prettiness of some little part of the design, but there 
is no grasp about the treatment asa whole. This is the same 
as saying that little first-rate artistic talent has been expended 
on bindings. The mark of a first-rate talent is that the large 
relations and proportions of a decoration are attended to, 
that the architecture, so to speak, is got right in the first 
place; in bookbinding, we find often a good tool or stamp, 
and a too great plenty of decorative motives injudiciously 
applied,—which means that an artist designed the tools, and 
another applied them. In the more degraded examples, the 
smaller elements as well are bad. Among the tools of the 
ordinary binder at the present day, you will hardly find one 
that is tolerable. 


Some of the finest designing is to be found among the 
English stamped bindings in the first case. Stamping, it 
should be explained, preceded tooling proper, and the dis- 
tinction is that a stamp is a die, it may be of considerable size, 
by which a design is impressed on the leather at a single blow, 
whereas in tooling the design is made up by a combination of 
tools of small size. A further difference is, that the early 
stamps leave the designs in relief, as in cameo work; while in 
tooling the design is depressed so as to defend the gilding 
which is afterwards added. These stamps, as has been said, 
are often fine, and when a large seal-like device is placed by 
itself on the board, the effect is simple and handsome; but 
when the stamps are arranged in some “Oxford frame,” or 
diamond-divided surface, the initial awkwardness of the 
arrangement cannot be got over. To divide a rectangular 
surface into diamond-shaped panels is usually the first 
thought of the designer who is tired of right-angled panels, 
and wishes novelty; but he always comes to grief over 
the half-diamonds which must be formed at the edges. How 
few binders, again, have ever considered the back of the book 
when setting out the covers! And yet the obvious thing 
about a binding, considered as a decorative whole, is that it 
consists of a back and two sides; and the back is the con- 
trolling element, for unless the bands of the book be sunk in 
grooves sawn out of the paper, the back is divided by those 
bands into panels, and the shape and size of those panels give 
the space-unit which must be referred to in setting out the 
sides. Further, the size of the panel determines the scale 
of lettering employed; and this, again, ought to affect 
the scale and character of the design. Leaving the back 
out of consideration, or to be considered separately, as 
most binders have done, we find the most satisfactory 
bindings in the collection are those with a simple heraldic or 
other device in the middle of the board, like, for instance, the 
fine Cardinal’s hat of I, 83, or a central device, combined with 
lettering and border, as in some Italian examples (EH, 56, for 
example), or combined with a semis, that is,a ground powdered 
with letters, lilies, or other small features arranged as a 
chequer. Noble examples of this are the Clement of 
Louis XIV., with his cipher and fleur-de-lis (I, 59), and another 
French seventeenth-century volume, stamped with the initial 
and coronet of Henri, Duc de Montmorency (I, 65). 


Crowned heads and millionaires are notoriously devoid of 
taste; for them, the rude magnificence of tke Tottenham 
Court Road; for them, official painting and middle-class poetry. 
Else it were of some use to talk of less humble forms of 
binding than morocco tooled and gilt. It is true that the 
Ashburnham Gospels in gems and wrought silver would be 
a prickly book for the pocket, and as anxiousa travelling com- 
panion as a wife with diamonds; but is there never a noble 
or a speculator who can afford a handsome coat to a retired 
classic, to an editio princeps of some mighty ancient whose 
page the puny modern can no longer turn, to the royal folios 
on whose matter sleep and supersession have passed, and the 
date come for a burial befitting their state? Let the living 
classics—Bradshaw and the Buok of the Season and the Best 





Hundred Books—wander in sheepskin or goatskin, and suffer 
the reader gladly, and be lent about; but let here and there 
a famous ancient that no man reads lie down undisturbed in 
beryl and chrysoprase. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


——~»_—_ 
MRS. CARLYLE.* 


Ir is impossible to read afresh the now well-known story 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle’s life together, with anything 
approaching to weariness. They tormented each other, 
and to some extent they torment the reader, by their 
captiousness and seemingly wilful miseries; but whatever 
torment they might inflict on each other or those who would 
willingly have seen them happy, they had it not in them to be 
dull, and even in Mrs. Alexander Ireland’s narrative, which 
we cannot say that we greatly admire, the tragedy of their 
sufferings interests us as deeply as ever. Mrs. Ireland is 
much too emotional for our taste. She admires too much, 
she commiserates too much, she is altogether too self- 
conscious concerning her own delight in Mrs. Carlyle, and 
the intensity of the pangs with which she contemplates the 
sufferings of her heroine. ,;We have too much of this sort of 
thing :— 

‘She did not fear poverty—if she were rich in love; but what 

constituted that most precious treasure was imperfectly under- 
stood by Carlyle. And in all marriage the human element must 
ever be important, it cannot be overlooked. It is still there when 
the white-haired venerable pair sit on either side of the hearth, 
watching their great-grandchild playing on the rug; or,if no 
such link carries them forward, it is still there when they recall 
golden days of youth, and the flush tints their faded cheeks, as 
they recount some fragments of the tale of their springtime, of no 
meaning to any one but themselves.” 
After describing one of their most unhappy episodes, Mrs. 
Ireland says:—“It only remains to say: ‘Oh the pity of 
it! the pity of it!?” That seems to us just what did not 
remain to say, what it would have been far better to leave 
the reader to think, and not to say. There is a disposition to 
gloat over the tragedy of Mrs. Carlyle’s unhappiness, which 
to some extent hardens the reader’s heart, and renders him 
indisposed to permit himself as much sympathy as he would 
otherwise have been compelled to give. Mrs. Ireland is 
always interspersing her narrative with passages like the 
following :— 

“And yet we fear that, as Mr. Froude says, ‘his was the soft 

heart, and hers the stern one.’ A sternness born of repressed 
tenderness is very stern indeed, and, in this sense perhaps, it was 
so—to all appearance. That fiery heart, in its unseen fetters, 
could not always be amiable—but like ‘poor Brutus—with 
himself at war, forgot the shews of love to other men.’ ” 
Mrs. Ireland flutters too much over the subject of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s forlornness. When she repeats her heroine’s name 
in full_—Jane Welsh Carlyle,—as she often does, especially if 
she is to be termed “ brave” or “ dauntless,” a rhetorical effect 
is evidently intended, and the reader feels that he is expected 
to sigh a good deal more profoundly than he would be expected 
to sigh if she were only called Mrs. Carlyle. Carlyle himself 
sometimes indulged in the same rather cheap rhetoric. Refer- 
ring to Mrs. Montagu’s kind offer to help Mrs. Carlyle with 
money, he says :—‘“ Jane Welsh Carlyle a taker of money in this 
era of the ‘ gigmen’ ?—nimmer und nimmermehr.” That rhetori- 
cal use of the three names is not very impressive; and still less is 
it impressive when repeatedly used for the purpose of heighten- 
ing the agony by Mrs. Ireland, in her wish to express the 
emotion with which she is overwhelmed when she contemplates. 
her heroine’s sufferings. It is better to be unobtrusive, and 
not roll out the three names with the same sort of emphasis: 
with which Macaulay in rhetorical passages substitutes 
“Charles, Earl Grey,” for the modest Lord Grey of less 
rhetorical essayists. 

Apart from the rather sentimental excesses of Mrs. 
Ireland’s pity and pathos, and the too elaborate recitals of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s miseries and illnesses, many of which might 
be suppressed with very good effect,—it is a pity to refer to 
them at all except when Mrs. Carlyle is allowed to tell the 
full story in her own very graphic fashion,—the book is: 
interesting enough, and can never be called tedious. Mrs. 
Ireland fully appreciates the vivacity and irony and sardonic 





* Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. By Mrs, Alexander Ireland. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 
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power of her heroine, and is very judicious in quoting the whole 
of the very happy budget of a femme incomprise, and of the clever 
little dialogue between the canary and the watch. It would have 
been well, indeed, to quote all the more remarkable letters at 
length, and to say nothing at all of those various other small 
miseries and illnesses and ill-humours where it was not in- 
tended to illustrate them fully by Mrs. Carlyle’s own lively 
pen. The only quality that makes these matters in any sense 
significant is Mrs. Carlyle’s great literary faculty for de- 
lineating her own and her husband’s state of mind. When 
that is not delineated to us, it is no use telling us succinctly 
that she was wretched, and that her biographer in the vivacity 
of her sympathies is disposed to wring her hands over her 
sad fate. 

On the-whole, we think that Mrs. Ireland gives us a very fair 
and impartial conception of Mrs. Carlyle’s character, though 
she seems to demand a good deal more admiration than 
we can give. We cannot agree with her that Mrs. Carlyle 
was “eminently feminine to the heart’s core;” but then, 
we do not think that any one who reads this book care- 
fully would be at all disposed to echo that judgment. Her 
prowess with her fist at school was hardly “feminine to 
the heart’s core.” The vehement, self-conscious, almost 
bold, way in which she speaks of her early and evidently 
trifling love-affairs, is certainly not “eminently feminine,”— 
rather unblushingly masculine. And again, her most re- 
markable characteristic,—pride,—is not eminently feminine, 
but remarkably masculine. No doubt the moment her pity and 
gratitude are excited, she is as true a woman as you could find 


anywhere. But then, it is not so often that her pity and 


gratitude are excited. At least, we often see her tenderness 
petrified into indignant scorn, and her wrath at the deficient 


‘gratitude of others drowning the grateful emotions of her own 


heart. In fact, Mrs. Carlyle was, on the whole, a very mascu- 
line woman, with many of the qualities of the man ready at a 
moment’s notice to start up and throw into eclipse the tender- 
ness of the woman. What we like least in her is her readiness 
to confide her unhappy experience of married life even to mere 
strangers. Carlyle himself would never, we think, have done 
this; at all events, we know no instance in which he betrayed 
to others, as Mrs. Carlyle continually did, the unhappy aspects 


of his home life. No doubt he was much more to blame for this. 


anhappiness than she was. Absorbed in himself with a magni- 
ficent share of the vanity of genius, he hardly knew the purga- 
tory in which she lived, and he took no pains to knowit. But 
none the less he was far more faithful to her than she was to 
him, in his attitude towards the outside world. Many of her 
letters, sometimes to mere strangers, are in effect indictments 
against Mr. Carlyle, which can have had but one meaning for 
her correspondents,—letters which she ought to have been 
ashamed to write. We are aware that Carlyle was much 
the more selfish of the two, but also much the more scrupulous 
in screening her from anything like blame. Indeed, on this 
head she was not scrupulous at all. All we can say for this, 
on the whole, unhappy marriage, is that both Carlyle and his 
wife improved greatly before the end,—that they came out of 
it better than they went into it; and this is no doubt so very 
large an exception to its unhappiness, that we must hesitate 
to call it unhappy in its issue. We cannot help thinking that 
the hardness and wilfulness of both their natures, and the 
almost exclusively imaginative character of their religion, was 
in a great measure the cause of their troubles. This comment 
on a letter from Mr. Erskine of Linlathen, is a key to a good 
‘deal of Mrs. Carlyle’s misery :— 

“Thomas Erskine of Linlathen had been writing to Mrs. 
Carlyle that ‘he loved her much, and wished he could see what 
God intended her for!’ Her answer, as quoted by herself to 
Carlyle, is asad one. ‘I answered his letter (she says), begging 
him to tell me “‘ what God intended me for,” since he knew and I 
didn’t. It would be a satisfaction even to know it. It is surely 
a kind of impiety to speak of God as if He, too, were “with the 
best intentions always unfortunate.” Either I am just what God 
intended me for, or God cannot “carry out” His intentions, it 
would seem. And in that case I, for “one solitary individual,” 
can’t worship Him the least in the world,” 


Yet even in this respect Mrs. Carlyle softened greatly towards 
the end. The reader is cheered by coming upon this 
passage of by no means unjust self-reproach towards the end 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s ane illness :— 

“ September 26th: ‘...... I thank God I got some little sleep 


last night, for I had been going from bad to worse. ..... h, 
this relapse is a severe disappointment to me—and, God knows, not 





altogether a selfish disappointment! I had looked forward to 
going back to you so much improved, as to be, if not of any use 
and comfort to you, at least no trouble to you and no burden on 
your spirits. And now, God knows how it will be...... h, 

dear, you cannot help me, though you would. Nobody can help 
me, only God; and can I wonder if God take so little heed of me, 
when all my life I have taken so little heed of Him?’” 

We may remark parenthetically, that we can hardly imagine 
that Mr. Larkin and Mrs. Alexander Ireland can be justified 
in attributing to Mrs. Carlyle so very poor and unmeaning a 
practical joke (and that, too, indulged in at the age of fifty- 
seven) as they attribute to her in the following passage, which 
seems to us quite inconsistent with the rest of this bio- 
graphy :— 

«An amusing incident is given by Mr. Larkin as to this home- 

coming of Mrs. Carlyle. She had written to him from Thornhill 
a most urgent note to meet her, on her arrival at Euston, and 
given all particulars. But Mr. Larkin met the train and saw no 
trace of her, waited and carefully kept a sharp look-out—no Mrs. 
Carlyle appeared! So, in some anxiety, he returned home, and 
called next day at 5 Cheyne Row to find her innocently wondering 
why he had not met her! ‘That it was a well-meant trick,’ Mr. 
Larkin never doubted; nor, on consideration, do we.” 
There must be some mistake here. The trick could hardly 
have been “ well-meant.” It must have been sheer schoolboy 
mischief; and that in a broken down invalid of fifty-seven is 
hardly conceivable. 

Mrs. Ireland expresses her belief that if Carlyle had not 
loomed so big, and not only so big but so oppressive, as 
one may say, in his own house, and could have shared 
his intellectual life more freely with his wife, she might 
herself have been a very considerable author. Perhaps so. 
We cannot say that she would not. What she does write is 
full of ingenuity, and sometimes of real imagination ; but it 
is obvious that her interests were not nearly so much literary 
as practical,—or rather, we should say that her literary 
power was shown almost wholly in her insight into the life 
immediately before her. We have hardly a single keen 
criticism on any great writer from the beginning to the end 
of her correspondence. But we have plenty of this sort of 
vividness :—* I am wearied and sad and cross, and feel as if 
death had been dissolved into a liquid, and I had drunk of it 
till I was full.” That Mrs. Carlyle had a fine literary 
faculty, no one will deny. That she could have used it 
in writing a “book” to anything like as good purpose as 
she used it in her daily correspondence, must remain a 
matter of considerable doubt. But we admit that the 
obtrusive shadow of Carlyle was not the happy shade in 
which any such faculty would grow. 





SHORT STORIES BY “Q.” * 

THE chief characteristic of the Japanese nitsuke, those little 
figures that are fashioned out of ivory or jade with such 
infinite pains and care, apart from the extraordinary delicacy 
and daintiness of their workmanship, is their grotesqueness. 
And the same may be said of this collection of short stories 
and sketches, written by an author who is already very 
favourably known under the pseudonym of “Q.” As studies 
of human life, they bear the same relation to the novel as 
crayon sketches do to the large picture; but as sketches, they 
are wonderfully finished, and it would be difficult to work 
upon a smaller scale than their author does, or to compress so 
much meaning into so little space. They contain plenty of 
wit, of humour, and of real pathos; but through all and above 
all there predominates a certain element of grotesqueness. 
In no way are they unpleasantly grotesque; indeed, they owe 
to that element a good deal of their edge and interest. But they 
are sometimes rather needlessly grotesque, and lose much of 
their truth and reality in consequence, suffering, as caricatures 
often do, from a too heavy insistanceupon their comic side. Of 
the twenty-six tales packed into this little volume, nearly all 
have appeared before in the pages of the Speaker, and we think 
that most readers will be agreed that nearly all were worth col- 
lecting into a more readable form. In one or two of them the 
author seems to have rather missed the mark,—in “ Fortunio,” 
for instance, and “ Beside the Bee-Hives,” or in the dreary little 
sketch of the Bronté family which is entitled “A Dark 
Mirror,” and which is certainly out of place in the present 
volume. But the others witness not only to a considerable 
literary power, but also to the rarer quality of imagination 
which the author possesses. 





* Noughts and Cros:es. By “Q.’? London: Cassell and Co, 
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Perhaps the best and the most pleasant of this series of 
tales are three which deal with children. “The Omnibus” 
is a clever description of the company that find themselves 
journeying together day after day in the same vehicle and at 
the same hour. The entrance among them of a little lad 
bound for the Docks, with his tear-stained face and the 
cottage flowers tied in the knot of his bundle, suddenly breaks 
through the incurious reserve and weary tolerance which they 
have hitherto borne towards each other. The way of life 
has been crooked and hard enough to them, and they 
have travelled so far upon it that they have ceased from 
bemoaning their own lot and pitying themselves, and, as 
a general rule, turn a face of callous indifference upon the 
sufferings of others; but the sight of that childish unhappi- 
ness just starting upon the journey of misfortune reawakens 
the feeling of pity once more, and they cannot but show it, 
each after his own fashion. “The Boy by the Beach” is 
almost too sorrowful a little tale, but it is told with a quiet 
force and pathos which is quite free from any appearance of 
straining for effect. And ‘The Carol” is one of the most 
charming Christmas stories that we have come across. Of 
the other tales, by far the best are those that are told in 
dialect. We are not acquainted with the dialect which the 
author chiefly uses, so we cannot judge of its accuracy, but at 
least we must recognise that it is a very picturesque. “The 
Countess of Bellarmine,” a tale of a “ lovers’ leap,” as narrated 
on the spot by a native, might compare favourably with some 
of Thomas Hardy’s rustic stories. The description of the old 
Ear] of Bellarmine is quite after the latter’s manner :— 


«<< Ould Wounds ” he was nick-named—a cribbage-faced, what- 

the-blazes kind o’ varmint, wi’ a gossan wig and a tongue like oil 
0’ vitriol. He’d’a led the fore-half of his life, I b’lieve, in London 
church-town, by reason that he an’ his father couldn’ be left in a 
room together wi’out comin’ to fisticuffs: an’ by all accounts was 
fashion’s favourite in the naughty city, doin’ his duty in that 
state o’ life an’ playing Hamlet’s ghost among the ten command- 
ments. The upshot was that he killed a young gentleman over a 
game o’ whist, an’ that was too much even for the Londoners. So 
he packed up and sailed for furrin parts, an’ didn’ show his face 
in England till th’ ould man, his father, was took wi’ a seizure an’ 
went dead, bein’ palsied down half his face, but workin’ away to 
the end at the most lift-your-hair wickedness wi’ the sound side 
of his mouth,’ ” 
This amiable gentleman buys a wife with a bottle of gin, and 
then sets himself to the pleasing task of taming her, and 
breaking her spirit by means of a horsewhip. The woman, 
however, proves a match for him, until the old man falls in 
love with her, and then she makes up her mind to run away. 
She hires a post-chaise, and slipping out at night, joins her 
carriage at the edge of the park, bidding the post-boy not to 
spare whipcord :— 

“«The road they took, sir, is the same that runs down the 

valley afore our very eyes. An’ ’pon the brow o’t, just where it 
comes in sight, the off-horse turned restive. In a minute ’twas 
as much as the post-boy could ha’ done to hold ’en. But he didn’ 
iry. Instead, he fell to floggin’ harder, workin’ his arm up and 
down like a steam-engin’. “ What the jimimy are’ee doin’? ” 
calls out her ladyship—or ‘words to that effec’—clutchin’ at 
the side o’ the shay, an’ tryin’ to stiddy hersel’.—“<I thought 
I wasn’t to spare whipcord,” calls back the post-boy. And 
with that he turned i’ the saddle; an’ ’twas the face o’ her 
own wedded husband, as ghastly white as if ’t burned a’ready i’ 
the underground fires. Seein’ it, her joints were loosed, an’ she 
sat back white as he; an’ down over the hill they swung at a 
break-neck gallop, shay lurchin’ and stones flyin’. About thirty 
yards from where we’re sittin’, sir, Ould Wounds caught the near 
rein twice round his wrist an’ leant back, slowly pullin’ it, till 
his face was slewed round over his left shoulder an’ grinnin’ in 
my lady’s face. An’ that was the last look that passed atween 
7em. For now feeling the wheels on grass, and the end near, he 
loosed the rein and fetched the horse he rode a cut atween the 
ears—an’ that’s how ’twas,’ concluded Seth, lamely.” 
The anticlimax of the rustic narrator, who suddenly doubts 
his power to do full justice to the tragic end of the ill-assorted 
couple in the dark pool below him, is very true and convincing. 
Equally true to rustic speech is the plain-spoken introduction 
of her husband by the good lady who entertains a stranger in 
her little cottage :— 

“Few they be that troubles us, my dear. Too few by land, an’ 
too many be sea, rest their dear souls! Step inside by the fire. 
There’s only my old man here, an’ you needn’t stand ’pon cere- 
mony: wi’ he: for he’s stone-deaf an’ totelin’. Isaac, you poor 
deaf haddock, here’s a strange body for ’ee to look at; tho’ you’m 
past all pomp but buryin’, I reckon.” 

Or, again, the rather brutal sympathy expressed by his neigh- 
bours with “These-an’-That” in his matrimonial troubles. 
They are crossing in the ferry :— 


one and all, bent their eyes on the man in black, who smeared his 
face with his cuff, and began weeping afresh, silently.—‘ Beat en 
blue last night, and turned en to Siice_tho dirty trollope.’— 
‘Eli, don’t *ee——’ put in the poor man, in a low deprecating voice. 
—‘Iss, an’ no need to tell what for,’ exclaimed a red-faced woman, 
who stood by the drover with two baskets of poultry at her feet. 
‘She’s a low lot; a low trapesin’ baggage. If These-an’-That, 
there, wasn’ but a poor, ha’f-baked shammick, he’d ’a killed that. 
wife o’ his afore this.’—‘ Naybours, I’d as lief you didn’t mention 
it,” appealed These-an’-That, huskily—‘I’m afear’d you’m 0’ no 
account, These-an’-That: but sam-sodden, if I may say so,’ the 
drover observed.— Put in wi’ the bread, an’ took out wi’ the 
cakes,’ suggested Eli.” 


But the story of “These-an’-That’s Wife” is suggestive in 
more ways than in its language; and so is another tale of 
“Troy Town”—as the author calls his favourite locality—called 
“Doubles and Quits.” Excellently told, too, are the stories 
of Bleakirk, especially that of the mad parson. As a pleasant 
book to while away an idle half-hour, one can certainly recom- 
mend “Q.’s” little volume, though probably both in style and 
matter its contents will be found rather too strange and queer 
for the popular taste. 





DR. HATCH ON GREEK IDEAS AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH.* 


THESE Hibbert Lectures are a natural corollary to Dr. 
Hatch’s Bampton Lectures., In the latter we have an 
elaborate attempt to prove that the Christian ministry is 
not a divine institution, but a human organisation copied 
from the associations for industrial and benevolent purposes. 
which were prevalent in the Roman Empire in the beginning 
of the Christian era. It is surprising that a man of Dr. Hatch’s 
learning and ability and evident honesty could have persuaded 
himself that so simple a solution of a great controversy, if 
founded on fact, should have escaped the observation of all his- 
torical students down to his own time. The Ignatian Epistles, 
the genuineness of which has been demonstrated by the 
late Bishop of Durham, are alone sufficient to destroy the 
foundation of Dr. Hatch’s Bampton Lectures. In the Hibbert 
Lectures he undertakes to show “that the change in the centre 
of gravity from conduct to belief is coincident with the trans- 
ference of Christianity from a Semitic to a Greek soil. The 
presumption is that it was the result of Greek influence. It 
will appear from the Lectures which follow that this pre- 
sumption is true. Their general subject is consequently, ‘The 
Influence of Greece upon Christianity,’”—in other words, 
“How the Church passed from the Sermon on the Mount to 
the Nicene Creed,”—a change which Dr. Hatch deplores. This. 
thesis is worked out by the author in twelve lectures, which 
are very pleasant reading, but which have really very little 
bearing on the argument. In the second lecture we have an 
interesting account of Greek education,—its method, subjects, 
and teachers. The third lecture gives an account of Greek 
and Christian exegesis, with the view of showing how Christian 
exegesis grew out of the Greek method of interpreting the 
classics,—Homer in particular. The fourth lecture deals with 
Greek and Christian rhetoric. Inthe hands of the Sophists, 
rhetoric became a lucrative trade; the philosopher became 
a professional hireling. Dr. Hatch argues that a similar 
change took place in the Christian Church. In the dawn of 
Christianity the “prophet” was not primarily or chiefly a 
foreteller of future events; his special function was that of a 
preacher, “ but a spontaneous preacher. He preached because 
he could not help it, because there was a divine breath 
breathing within him which must needs find an utterance. 
It is in this sense that the prophets of the early Churches 
were preachers. They were not church officers appointed to 
discharge certain functions. They were the possessors of a 
charisma, a divine gift which was not official but personal.” 
“In the second century this original spontaneity of utterance 
died almost away. It may almost be said to have died a 
violent death. The dominant parties in the Church set their 
faces against it. The Montanists, as they are called, who 
tried to fan the lingering sparks of it into a flame, are ranked 
among heretics. And Tertullian is not even now admitted 
into the calendar of the Saints because he believed the Mon- 
tanists to be in the right.” The author thinks this result 
inevitable :— 

“The growth of a confederation of Christian communities 





* The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages wpon the Christian Church. The 





“* Ho?’ said the drover : ‘that woman agen ?’—The passengers, 


Hibbert Lectures, 1888. By Edwin Hatch, D.D. Edited ae. M. Fairbairn, 
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necessitated the definition of a basis of confederation. Such a 
definition, and the further necessity of guarding it, were incon- 
sistent with that free utterance of the spirit which had existed 
before the confederation began. Prophesying died when the 
Catholic Church began.” 

In short, as rhetoric killed philosophy, so hierarchical 
Christianity killed prophesying. 

This is a fair specimen of Dr. Hatch’s method of reasoning. 
He forces into the service of his argument facts and incidents 
which have really nothing to do with it, and he assigns to 
non-Christian influences doctrines which are imbedded in 
the New Testament. The Montanists were “formally con- 
demned,” and “are ranked among heretics,” not because they 
“ prophesied,” but because they prophesied falsely, “ teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men.” Dr. Hatch does 
not say in so many words that the formation of the Catholic 
Church was a misfortune, but he implies it. “The hope of 
Christianity,” he says, “is that the class which was artificially 
created ”—that is, the Christian ministry—“ may ultimately 
disappear; and that the sophistical element in Christian 
preaching will melt, as a transient mist before the preaching 
of the prophets of the ages to come, who, like the prophets of 
the ages that are long gone by, will speak only ‘as the Spirit 
gives them utterance.’” His ideal of Christianity is the 
Sermon on the Mount,—an elevated morality without creed 
or official organisation of any kind; with nothing, in fact, to 
propagate or guard Christian morality but the spontaneous 
utterances of unofficial preachers. This is simply Quakerism. 
It is unnecessary, nor is there space, to follow Dr. Hatch 
through the rest of his lectures. They are all interesting, 
for Dr. Hatch was a learned man, and his style is attractive. 
The marvel is that a man so well-read and so honest, with the 
Bible and the records of Christianity before him, should really 
believe that the Christianity of the New Testament and of the 
first century had neither an official ministry nor a body of 
theological belief, and that a ministerial hierarchy and a 
settled creed were unnecessary and mischievous innovations. 
In his view, the dogmas of the creed of Christendom 
are not revealed verities. ‘They are simply personal 
convictions.” “The belief that metaphysical theology is 
more than this, is the chief bequest of Greece to religious 
thought, and it has been a damnosa hereditas. It has 
given to later Christianity that part of it which is doomed to 
perish, and which yet, while it lives, holds the key of the 
prison-house of many souls.” ‘There is no more reason to 
believe that God has revealed metaphysics than that he has 
revealed chemistry.” “The original contention, still preserved 
in Tertullian, that every man should worship God according 
to his own conviction, that one man’s religion neither harms 
nor helps another man, was exchanged for the contention 
that the officers of Christian communities were the guardians 
ef the faith.” 

Now, if anything is beyond dispute in the teaching of our 
Lord and his Apostles, it is that the Church is not a voluntary 
aggregation of individuals with no other bond of union than 
common loyalty to the morality of the Sermon on the Mount, 
but, on the contrary, a divine institution, an organised associa- 
tion of believers in a common creed, a common worship, a 
common system of ordinances. It is accordingly described 
as a “body” and a “kingdom,” terms which imply an 
organism or polity. And this polity has a regular ministry, 
“‘stewards of the mysteries of God,” of each of whom it could 
be said, ‘“ No man taketh this office unto himself,” but must be 
regularly ordained to it. In case of controversy, says our 
Lord, ‘tell it unto the Church,” clearly implying a consti- 
tuted tribunal to which appeal might be made. And St. Paul 
threatens to cast offenders out of the Church. All this is 
absolutely inconsistent with the idea of Christianity which 
Dr. Hatch propounds. According to him, “the contention 
that the officers of Christian communities were the guardians 
of the faith,’ was a corruption of primitive Christianity. 
Why, what Dr. Hatch considers a corruption is the very 
teaching of St. Paul. He bids Timothy “ hold fast the form 
[z.e., outline or summary] of sound words which thou hast 
heard of me in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. The 
good deposit which was committed unto thee guard through 
the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us.” And he calls the 
Church “ the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

As we understand Dr. Hatch, the evil “influence of Greek 
ideas and usages upon the Christian Church” culminated in 
the Nicene Creed. We must therefore infer that he would 





have allowed Arius to propagate his heresy, and would not 
have minded if that heresy had finally prevailed, as at one 
time it seemed likely to do. Now let us see what that means. 
In the Arian theology, God is conceived in his absolute 
transcendence, an Epicurean Deity at an infinite distance from 
the world and humanity, abiding for ever in solitary grandeur 
beyond the possibility of communion with any creature. This 
is diametrically opposed to the Christian, and even to the 
Jewish idea of God. Itis the Mahommedan idea,—omnipotent 
forceand nothing else. To exist in relationship is the essential 
idea of the Ged of Christianity. But this is notall. Inorder 
to create the world, the Arian God called into existence a 
highly endowed supernatural being of a different essence 
from his own, who nevertheless was a sharer of the divine 
attributes, and might therefore be called God, and receive 
worship due to God. The Christ of Arius was there- 
fore neither God nor man nor angel.- He was, however, a 
creature, for Arius declared that ‘‘ there was a time when he 
was not.” Instead of bridging over the gulf that separates 
man from God, the Arian Incarnation thus makes the gulf for 
ever impassable. In fact, the theology of Arius is a retro- 
gression even on that of Mahommed, for the Mahommedan 
Deity at least creates the world directly; but according to 
Arius, the world was created by a supernatural, yet created, 
Demiurgos. This is, in reality, a return to polytheism and its 
corrupting idolatries; and the Church met the danger by 
declaring that the Son is “of the same substance with the 
Father,” “ begotten, not created,” and therefore eternally co- 
existent with the Father. The organic relationship between 
the Creator and the creature, of which the Incarnation was 
the nexus, was thus vindicated against the insidious attempt 
of Arius to destroy it. It is singular that a professed and 
really sincere believer in Christianity should have devoted his 
talents to the support of a thesis which strikes at the 
very life of Christianity. We suppose the explanation is, that 
Dr. Hatch, with all his ability and learning, was singularly 
lacking in the logical faculty, and in capacity for metaphysical 
speculation. The dream of an enduring Christianity without 
theology and without any visible organisation could not have 
occurred to any man possessed of a logical and philosophic 
mind. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Mr. WILLIAM Buacx’s hand and heart are still in the High- 
lands, and as long as he can send southward stories like 
Donald Ross of Heimra, his readers will be quite content that 
they should remain there. The new story deals with the 
gradual drawing near to each other of two people between 
whom circumstances seem to have set an almost impassable 
barrier. Mary Stanley is an English young lady who has 
come into possession, by the will of her late uncle, of the High- 
land estate which he has purchased from the impoverished 
son of the last of its ancient lairds; and Donald Ross is the 
young man who has been dispossessed of everything but the 
rugged island of Heimra, where he has raised a new and 
humbler home, and of his place in the hearts of the simple 
crofters, who refuse to acknowledge any other lordship than 
his. Miss Stanley, who may be described as a capable and 
practical Dorothea Brooke, has all kinds of beautiful schemes 
for promoting the happiness and welfare of her tenantry, but 
is stopped at every advance by a perfectly civil yet abso- 
lutely unconquerable reticence which she is quite shrewd 
enough to discern is but the disguise of mingled fear 
and hatred,—emotions which she is led to suspect, indeed 
for a time to believe, are kept awake by the revengeful 
machinations of the young man who to his old people 
is still Ross of Heimra. As Mr. Black is not one of those 
novelists who aim at securing effects of freshness by flouting 
the accepted traditions of story-telling, the reader knows what 
must be the end of a tale with such a beginning; but though 
the main lines of the structure are obvious enough, there is 
plenty of the best kind of freshness in the treatment of the 
relations of the simple yet shrewd tenantry to the landlord by 
law and the landlord by loyalty, and in the succession of inci- 





* (1.) Donald Ross of Heimra. By William Black. 3 vols. London: Sampson 
Low and Co.—(2.) St. Katherine's by the Tower. By Walter Besant. 3 vols. 
London: Chatto and Windus.——(3.) The Halletts: a Country-Town Chronicle, 
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dents which serve as stepping-stones over which Donald Ross 
and Mary Stanley pass to meet each other. The personal 
interest is a little less diffused than it is wont to be in 
Mr. Black’s stories; the hero and the heroine are always in 
the foreground, and the rest of the figures are compara- 
tively subsidiary, thongh not one is ineffective. Purdie, 
the ill-conditioned factor, is admirable. Unlike most of 
his tribe in fiction, he is not too bad to be believed in, 
for he has a certain rude instinct of fidelity to his em- 
ployers, though he never fails to bring it into alliance 


with all the jealousy and malignity of a nature which 


is contemptibly mean and small rather than hatefully vicious. 
It is hardly necessary to say that there is plenty of pleasant 
humour, for this is an element in which Mr. Black’s stories 
are never deficient. The native policeman, with his policy of 
masterly inactivity and his habit of answering questions in 
the manner which he thinks most acceptable to the questioner ; 
the Free Church minister, whose passion for “ahmity” comes 
of the weakness of the fiesh rather than the strength of the 
spirit ; and the three agitators, whose mission to the oppressed 
crofters collapses so ludicrously, are all really humorous 
figures; and the special kind of graceful pleasantness which 
gives Mr. Black’s work its peculiar charm is plentiful enough 
in Donald Ross of Heimra: 


In St. Katherine's by the Tower, the parts are greater than 
the whole. The novel is not one of Mr. Besant’s conspicuous 
successes; indeed, it is hardly saying too much to declare that 
it is, for him, a failure. Nor is it, we think, very difficult 
to understand how this failure has come to pass. The 
author has repeated, with aggravations, the mistake made in 
Herr Paulus, by introducing events which seem to demand 
a supernatura]—or preternatural—explanation, and at the 
same time discrediting the only hypothesis which makes the 
occurrences intelligible. The question suggested by Se. 
Katherine’s by the Tower is, whether there was anything 
abnormal or uncanny in the influence exerted by the melo- 
dramatically villainous Richard Archer over Sylvia Comines 
and George Baysallance. The young woman and the young 
man are apparently in the possession of perfect physical and 
mental health, when the former is unaccountably seized with 
one of those sudden antipathies which are generally indicative 
of some cerebral aberration, and the latter exhibits the 
symptoms of suicidal mania, placing himvelf finally at the 
head of a revolutionary mob for the simple purpose of sub- 
jecting himself to the penalties of high treason. If there 
were such a thing as the Evil EHye—or, rather, if we were but 
allowed to entertain the belief provisionally for purposes of 
imaginative pleasure—there would be little to complain of ; 
but while Mr. Besant’s invention insists on supplying him 
with fantastic material, his intellect insists on subjecting that 
material to a rationalising process which deprives it of the 
only interest to which it can make any claim. It would 
matter less if the preternatural element in the story were 
simply episodical; but it is not so: it is interwoven with the 
whole narrative fabric, and therefore the reader can only 
escape from it when he becomes absorbed in some one of the 
parts of the novel where Mr. Besant’s special command of 
description, conversation, or reflective monologue is for the 
moment uninterfered with. For these parts are indeed 
excellent, with a very enjoyable kind of excellence. Mr. Besant 
has shown ere this that he can write a more or less faulty 
book, but a dull book he could not write if he tried. He sees 
everything so vividly that he makes it equally vivid to his 
readers—witness the charming opening of the present novel, 
and the powerful prison scenes—and he has a remarkable 
power of entering into the minds of commonplace people, and 
making their expression of themselves dramatically interesting. 
In the hands of most writers, the comments of the representa- 
tives of physic and divinity upon the strange case of poor 
Sylvia would have been tiresome, but in his hands they are 
delightful. If there be, strictly speaking, too much padding 
in the story, it can at any rate be said that the padding is 
always attractive. 

The general character of The Halletts is well indicated by 
its sub-title, “ A Country-Town Chronicle.” There is a fairly 
solid structure of plot, provided by the complications arising 
out of the will of old Mr. Hallett, of Hallett Place; but the 
interest of the story really lies in the quietly truthful 
delineation of various types of character which, while familiar 
everywhere, are specially prominent in those semi-urban, 





semi-rural communities where their idiosyncrasies have room 
in which to develop themselves. The rather colourless and 
helpless wives of the shrewd, scheming lawyer, Hallett, and of 
the kindly, weak-willed banker, Mellish, are perhaps too 
much alike; and so far as they are concerned, there is a 
certain flatness of effect resulting from insufficient differen- 
tiation. In the other members of Leslie Keith’s little group 
of Melchisford folk, there is, however, no lack of variety. Even 
Lawyer Hallett and his son Andrew, though there is between 
them the similarity of moral as well as of physical kinship, 
are strongly individualised; for though the younger man 
has all his father’s selfish unscrupulousness, and is by 
no means wanting in the instincts of caution, he has 
more courage and enterprise than the older man, and 
is not prevented by weak timidity from running a risk 
for the sake of a big prize, when he perceives that a 
moment’s hesitation will ruin his chance for ever. Andrew 
Hallett is really the most skilful and subtle of Leslie Keith’s 
portraits, but her most obviously effective sketch is that of 
Mrs. Smee, the doctor’s wife, whose vivacity and mordancy 
of conversational comment recall the ever-delightful Mrs. 
Cadwallader. The relations between Lady Hemmingway and 
her submissive son have also a good deal of humour; but here 
there may be just a suspicion of caricature,—of forcing the 
note for the sake of effect; whereas Mrs. Smee is rendered 
with a photographie, or rather, mirror-like, accuracy of feature 
and expression. In two respects Leslie Keith has had more 
courage than is common among novelists. She has chosen as 
her second heroine a girl who is absolutely deficient in beauty, 
brains, or charm of manner—an entirely awkward, un- 
interesting creature—and has made her attractive by simple 
trustfulness and goodness; and she has also chosen to run 
counter to poetic justice by giving Andrew Hallett a large 
share of the prize for which he has so unworthily schemed, 
instead of bringing him to utter confusion in the concluding 
chapter. In the latter instance there is, indeed, something of 
the strain of conscious effort to avoid a conventional dénowe- 
ment ; but it is certainly a step in the right direction. 

Mrs. Williamson, in A Child Widow, has produced a very 
readable novel, with an attractive story and two or three by 
no means badly drawn characters; but her book would have 
been better than it is, had she made some attempt to minimise 
the improbability of the incident which provides it with a 
scheme and title. It is true that Nancy Bell at the time when 
she became a child-wife, and in a few hours a child-widow, was 
but seventeen, and that she was not even a wise girl for her 
years; but it is nevertheless impossible to believe that, in the 
circumstances invented by Mrs. Williamson, she would at a 
moment’s notice have married a dying man old enough to be 
her grandfather, even in order to save the younger man she 
loved from the result of disinheritance. When, however, poor 
Sir Peter is dead, and the youthful widow is left to make the 
best of the dignified but difficult position in which she has 
placed herself, the story goes on very smoothly and plea- 
santly, with a minor improbability or two by the way, 
but with a general fidelity to the natural and lifelike. 
Nancy’s elder sister Millicent, who is the real heroine, has, 
it may be, a too well-regulated mind to be as interesting 
as she might have been, though as such minds are found 
occasionally in real life, even in young ladies, there is 
no sufficient reason why they should be ignored by the 
novelist. Indeed, Miss Bell is rather a relief from the 
ordinary young ladies of fiction, who are becoming more and 
more ill-regulated every day, without being one whit more 
credible than the really noble girl who is at once sister and 
mother to the foolish but still charming Nancy. Mrs. 
Williamson’s men are, on the whole, more conventional, and 
therefore less satisfactory, than her women; but the sketch of 
Sir Peter—whose mind might have been better regulated 
with advantage—proves that mere masculinity is not an 
obstacle which the author is powerless to overcome, and this 
is saying more than can be said for the majority of feminine 
novelists. 

The force and “ go” which are undoubtedly to be found in 
Humbling his Pride, are attained largely by the use of what 
may be called limelight effects; and one has an uneasy sus- 
picion that if Mr. James abjured melodrama in plot, and 
Dickens-like caricature in portraiture, he might degenerate 
into something like flatness. Humbling his Pride is a 
euphemism for hounding a man to death, the acting villains 
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being a country doctor and a country vicar, and the victim a 
noble blacksmith, who is a sort of Bayard of the forge. Dr. 
Specifer hates John Horlock because he is the illegitimate 
child of the woman with whom the doctor has been in love; 
Vicar Marden hates him because he has criticised the vicarial 
administration of parish affairs: ergo, they conspire together 
to commit perjury in order that Horlock may be sent to the 
scaffold for a murder of which they know him to be innocent. 
Certainly human nature has its incalculable elements, and it 
is not always safe to say that this or that alleged manifesta- 
tion of it is absolutely incredible; but still, there are such 
things as ludicrous improbabilities, and in the practically 
motiveless criminality of the medical and clerical scoundrels 
we have our fill of them. On artistic as well as on social 
grounds, it is a relief to pass from their companionship to 
that of the more reputable persons in the story, though even 
among them we do not always find a perfect conformity to 
the modesty of Nature. “Long Willum’s” bashfulness and 
Mrs. Morrison’s references to her “ flyin’ pains” are terribly 
overdone; but, on the other hand, the old Squire, Farmer 
Morrison, his pretty daughter Rose, and her London milliner- 
friend, Madge Hamilton, are as lifelike as they are pleasant. 
The fact is, that Mr. James’s faults are irritating because they 
have the look of being deliberate. He has virtues as well; 
and if he will remember that Dickens, though a great writer, 
is not a safe model, the virtues will have a chance of coming 
to the front. A day may dawn in which such a cheap conceit 
as that about ancestors being “ done in oil like sardines,” will 
be impossible to him. 


As Mr. James is a follower of Dickens, so is Lord Desart a 
follower of “ Ouida,” as that writer appears in those stories in 
which she deals with the more tumultuous manifestations of 
the passions of love, hatred, and revenge. The vow of the title- 
page is the vow taken by Helen Moore to discover and punish 
the man who in Paris has seduced her young sister, ruined 
her brother, and practically murdered them both, and of 
whom she knows nothing save that he is an Englishman, and 
that his name is Dallas. While engaged in her quest, accident 
makes her acquainted with the popular statesman, Mr. Leger, 
who is distinguished not less for his lofty character than for 
his commanding abilities and marvellous eloquence; and 
Helen, though she has determined that love can have no place 
in a life devoted to but one purpose, soon has to admit that 
her heart has gone out of her keeping. Mr. Leger is in a similar 
condition, though he too seems to have reasons for struggling 
against the master-passion; and on the wedding-morning, 
when the bridegroom has for once put off his habitual sombre- 
ness, and the bride has almost forgotten her vow, the latter 
learns, what the simplest reader has known all along, that the 
man whom she has married and the man whom she has been 
seeking areone. Here isa fine Ouidaesque situation, and those 
who find it attractive and wish to know what Lord Desart makes 
of it, can place Helen’s Vow upon their library lists. They 
must, however, be warned that the book, though not wanting 
in cleverness or in a certain feverish kind of interest, is from 
first to. last about as depressing a story as was ever written 
even by a disciple of the author of Folle-Farine. 


Jack Skefington is a bright, wholesome story which improves 
greatly as it proceeds. The majority of middle-aged readers, 
even if they happen to be enthusiastic sportsmen, will almost 
certainly become rather tired of the runs and the steeple- 
chases and other events of the kind to which the first volume 
is almost exclusively devoted, while the undergraduate slang, 
interspersed with cheap tags from the Eton Latin Grammar, 
is decidedly trying; but the hero and his friends are such 
manly young fellows, and there is in the book such a healthy 
open-air feeling, that as we read on we gradually lose con- 
sciousness of its defects, and become increasingly alive to its 
simple merits. The latter half of the novel is certainly the 
better half as well, if only because there is so much more 
variety of human interest. Horsy and doggy chronicles are 
all very well so far as they go, but they go only a short 
way; and there is no doubt whatever that when Jack 
falls in love after the fashion of an honest English lad, and 
migrates westward to make a home for Violet, he becomes 
more interesting than he has been before. Some of the 
American chapters are full of spirit, and though there is 
nothing remarkable in Jack Skefington, it is a very bright and 
readable novel. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TION.* 

THE two volumes before us, respectively introduced to the 
public by Professor Dicey and Sir Frederick Pollock, the most 
eminent of living English jurists, can be described from the 
point of view of the constitutional lawyer as nothing less 
than fascinating. In the first place, the foreigner’s stand- 
point from which they are written gives them a delightful 
freshness and piquancy. The commonplaces of the Constitu- 
tion when described by M. Boutmy cease to be trite. Placed 
in a new light, and looked at from a new angle of vision, we 
see points of interest and importance we had ignored before. 
But this does not in any sense exhaust the charm of M. 
Boutmy’s constitutional studies. Combined with a deep and 
liberal knowledge of our laws and institutions, he possesses in 
a high degree that faculty of clear and logical disquisition 
which belongs in some measure to all Frenchmen. Occasionally 
Frenchmen use their lucidity only to make error more erroneous. 
When, however, as in the present case, accuracy and a true in. 
stinct for the subject are joined to lucidity, the result is all 
that can be desired. Of M. Boutmy’s studies in the English 
Constitution, it is not too much to say that they will prove 
invaluable to those who desire to master the principles and 
customs upon which our government rests. 

In the earlier portions of the volume entitled The English 
Constitution, M. Boutmy sketches the growth of our institu- 
tions in the past. Throughout his historical comments are able 
and learned, but in one respect they deserve special notice. 
Students of our past have dimly felt that the instinctive desire 
of the English race for political homogeneity—in other words, 
the spirit of Unionism—has been one of the great factors in 
making our institutions what they are,—the type and example 
of free institutions throughout the world. It was the Anglo- 
Saxon instinct towards homogeneity and Unionism which pro- 
duced a soil capable of letting the seed of freedom grow and 
fructify. If the rank weeds of Particularism had been allowed 
to choke the ground, free institutions could never have grown 
up among us. The conclusions arrived at by Mr. Boutmy may 
be gathered from the following passages :— 


“England alone of all European States enjoyed the good for- 
tune of a homogeneous existence from the twelfth century 
onwards. She owed this advantage, in part, to the peculiar 
character of her administrative districts which she inherited 
from the Anglo-Saxons. Even the county, the most extensive of 
those districts, barely equals in area, on the average, half a modern 
French department or the tenth part of such a province as Brittany. 
Even if a county had claims of its own, it had not the requisite 
forces at command to support them. Several counties represented 
more or less exactly the settlement, not of a race, but of a par- 
ticular tribe of invaders; occasionally they betokened the existence. 
of some short-lived monarchy, rarely that of a nationality which 
had been practically distinct. Very few among the counties could 
recall the enjoyment of a separate political existence, as the per- 
petual revolutions, conquests, and readjustments of Anglo-Saxon 
times had obscured all memories of the past. The counties were 
subjugated at one stroke by the Norman kings, and no one of 
them, apart from the others, had the opportunity of bargaining 
for the maintenance or concession of peculiar privileges. Under 
these circumstances they became scarcely more than mere divisions 
for administrative and fiscal purposes, without individual character 
or interest...... Yet one more observation: throughout this 
territory thus welded together, and amongst this people thus set 
free from provincialism with its petty ambitions and selfish aims, 
we find prevailing at a very early period a uniform law and 
uniform customs. Towards the end of the reign of Henry II. all 
important local differences had disappeared. In this respect also 
national unity was an accomplished fact. ..... After the reign of 
Stephen, the three ‘codes,’ West Saxon, Mercian, and Danish, 
which divided the kingdom among them, were heard of no more ; 
after the reign of Henry II., with a few strictly local exceptions, 
England possessed but one single customary law—the common 
law—one and the same for the whole land. In France, the 
classification of ‘customs’ [coutumes| was completed in the six- 
teenth century under Henry III. Two hundred and eighty-five 
(of which sixty were of first-rate importance) were found to exist, 
and this without counting the great division between the country 
of customary law and the country of Roman law (pays de droit 
coulumier et pays de droit Romain). In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, when the kings annexed great provinces, 
all that they thought of doing, or could do, was to create a certain 
number of separate judicial districts, with a parliament over each. 
The subdivision and confusion were so great, and each district 
clung so obstinately to its own usages, that it seemed impossible 
to dispense with this intermediate stage ; a more hasty centralisa- 
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ticn would have jeopardised everything. Unity in this as in other 
respects was in France a thing of very slow growth. Hindered 
throughout along period by the obstinate remnants of a feudalism 
which had become part of the daily life and instincts of mankind, 
unity was in the end compelled to take a strictly logical shape, an 
imperative and statutory form, and to owe its final establishment 
to express command and the exercise of force. In England legis- 
lative unity was not formally imposed, since it met with no serious 
resistance: it crept in and diffused itself noiselessly in the unob- 
trusive shape of judicial precedent, and its development was 
blended with the development of men’s needs and habits. Legis- 
lation was by no means complete by the end of the twelfth 
century, but unity of national law was, we may consider, estab- 
lished in 1200, thirty years after the definite institution of an 
itinerant High Court. To repeat: a strong king, a weak baronage, 
a homogeneous kingdom—these are the three points brought out 
by this long analysis. We must keep them in view if we are to 
understand how it was that political liberty appeared in England 
at so early a date and clothed in its most perfect form—a national 
parliament—at a time when other countries were painfully 
elaborating the clumsy and complicated mechanism of States 
General and States Provincial.” 

It is interesting to note how this instinctive impulse to- 
wards Unionism has always influenced Englishmen at the 
crises of their fate. Cromwell, one of the most compre- 
hensive-minded of statesmen, felt it intensely, and gave 
effect to it for a time by giving legislative homogeneity 
to England, Scotland, and Ireland. In the same way, the 
instinct asserted itself, in spite of every obstacle, when Jeffer- 
son went to the White House pledged to apply a disunionist 
policy to the Constitution of the United States. Again the 
spirit blazed up in Lincoln, and the men who at his call 
poured forth their blood like water to put down a separatist 
rebellion. Lastly, the spirit infused itself in 1886 into an 
electorate under the strongest possible temptation to be blind 
to its influence, overthrew the strongest and most popular 
Minister the country has seen since Chatham, and returned a 
body of men who, but for the recrudescence of the unionist 
spirit, would have had little hope of securing the political 
confidence of their countrymen. 


The contents of The English Constitution cannot be dealt 
with in detail here, but we may note that the chapters con- 
cerned with the various developments of government in 
England are exceedingly clear. M. Boutmy, however, some- 
what exaggerates the absolutism of the English landed 
oligarchy at the end of the last and the beginning of this 
century. He quotes, for instance, a remark from one of 
Disraeli’s novels, as an example of how great was that 
absolutism :—“ ‘ My father,’ said Mr. Milbank, ‘has often told 
me that in his early days the displeasure of a Peer of England 
was like a sentence of death to a man.” That this is a 
gross exaggeration will be at once admitted by all who have 
read the records of the time referred to. Fortunately, the 
matter can be brought to an easy test. Let M. Boutmy turn 
over the Common Law or Chancery Reports between 1790 
and 1820, and examine the cases. He will find instances of 
humble men who had incurred the displeasure of Peers of 
England, not only not in the condition of those sentenced 
to death, but engaging in litigation with the said Peers, and 
beating them horse, foot, and artillery. 

M. Boutmy has in another respect exaggerated the posi- 
tion of the English aristocracy. For example, in his other 
volume, Studies in Constitutional Law, he says, while con- 
trasting the Constitutions of the United Kingdom and of the 
United States: “ Finally, to go to the bottom of the whole 
matter, the first is entirely aristocratic in its construction ; 
the second, democratic to the very core.” M. Boutmy could 
not possibly have made a greater mistake than is conveyed in 
these words. The English Constitution never has been 
“entirely aristocratic in construction.” It is quite true that 
our Constitution has almost always been worked—* run ”—by 
the aristocracy ; but that is a very different matter. In con- 
struction the machine is democratic, but till within the last 
thirty years it has been run by the aristocracy. That is as far 
as it is safe to go in laying down any general proposition 
in regard to the part played by the aristocracy in the Consti- 
tution. Oddly enough, the truth of our remark is capable of 
proof. The aristocracy might vanish entirely, and yet 
the constitutional machine remain exactly as it is. Sup- 
pose an influenza epidemic which attacked and destroyed all 
Peers and their heirs, of whatever degree. Constitutionally, 
the noble Lords would not be missed for a moment. The House 
of Lords would still sit and continue its functions, for the 
Bishops would still be there. But the Bishops are not mem- 





bers of the aristocracy, or part of an aristocratic system, for 
they are appointed by the person chosen as Prime Minister by 
the representatives of the people. And in no other way would 
the Peers be missed. We believe we are right in saying that 
there is no statute which obliges the Government to appoint 
Peers to particular offices. The Lord Chancellor need no more 
be a Peer than the Viceroy of India or the Governor-General of 
Canada. But if the aristocracy have no necessary and essen- 
tial place in the Constitution, how can the Constitution be 
entirely aristocratic in construction ? 


Before taking leave of M. Boutmy’s volume of Studies in 
Constitutional Law, we will quote his humorous description of 
the scene which took place in the Corps Législatif in 1815, 
when Bliicher was marchingjon Paris after the Battle of 
Waterloo. Torn from the context, it may not seem to be very 
“constitutional,” but our readers will, we are sure, pardon this 
want for the sake of the amusement they will derive from the 
extract :— 


“On July 4th, the Moniteur tells the people that Paris had 
surrendered to the Allies. On the 5th, the Chamber of Deputies 
meets at the usual hour. Instead of making use of the time to 
discuss the danger which threatens the country, they begin a 
lively debate on a Declaration of Rights presented by Garat :—‘I. 
All rights emanate from the people; the sovereignty of the people 
is made up of the rights of the individuals. VIII. The liberty of 
each individual is limited only by the liberty of other individuals. 
XI. The elements of all the sciences, of all the talents, of taste 
and imagination, shall be taught in a university.’ The debate 
goeson. For several hours all manner of theories are brought 
forward, every possible definition, whether traditional or given by 
authorities, is discussed. The debaters are full of animation and 
earnestness. ‘It is not a Declaration of Rights, it is a declaration 
of violence,’ cries one. ‘ But the English are coming!’ interrupts 
another. ‘Even if they were here I should demand the right to 
state my opinion.’ The sitting breaks up at 5 o’clock and is 
adjourned till 7. During the day the Chamber had adopted a 
Declaration of Rights. In the evening it is busy over a declara- 
tion of principles. When the President gives out the result of the 
voting the enthusiasm is indescribable, all the Deputies rise to 
their feet, stretching out their hands, crowding together, em- 
bracing each other and bursting into tears. ‘ Let the enemy come, 
now we can die.’ The next day, while the Allies are taking 
possession of the gates of the town, the Chamber is still discussing 
and voting on fifty-two articles of the Constitution with unflagging 
interest. The debate on the second section of Chapter IV. is 
adjourned to the next day. The next day Bliicher enters Paris.” 


We must add that in both the books before us, the work of 
translation is exceedingly well done. 





A CELTIC CRITIC ON THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND.* 
GENERATION after generation, Englishmen find an undying 
interest in Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte Darthur. The learning 
and enterprise of Dr. Sommer and Mr. Nutt have given us 
a splendid reprint of our old prose epic, of which we hope to 
say more hereafter. The concluding volume of Dr. Sommer’s 
prolegomena gives us the first complete account of Malory’s 
French and English sources: and these Studies in the Arthurian 
Legend, by the learned Professor of Celtic in the University 
of Oxford, offer us a like account of the Celtic forms of the 
Legends. On opening the volume, we were somewhat appalled 
by the signs of a critical apparatus of Celtic learning far 
beyond our power of investigation. We thought of the great 
Arabic dictionary entitled Kamis (The Ocean), and though 
we remembered that the Prophet Mahommed had said, “ He 
need not fear the waves who has Noah for a pilot,” we have 
thought the counsels of Lucretius and Sir Isaac Newton 
still better, and shall, like the latter, content ourselves 
with picking up a few of the pebbles which the ocean 
is rolling in upon us, and not attempt to explore the 
ocean itself. And the book the rather offers itself to 
such desultory examination, since it purports to be only a 
series of “studies,” and these as a kind of appendix to the 
learned Professor’s Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom. 
Yet in the present day it is required that every subject of 
scientific inquiry shall be considered not only in itself, but in 
its relations with all other subjects. If the niece of King 
Gorbeduc were now living, she would not be content with the 
dogma of the Hermit of Prague—“that which is, is” —but would 
demand to know the relations as well as the essence of “that 
which is.” Be it theology, history, geology, astronomy, or any 
other science, it is expected to show its relation to its sister- 
sciences, and to admit of itself that “what no one with us shares 





* Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By John Rhys, M.A., Fellow of Jesus 
College, Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford, Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1891, 
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seems scarce our own.” So we have looked out for some links 
or clues for connecting these Studies of the Arthurian Legend, 
and have found that our author has, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, supplied us with two such clues. These are the 
science of the Solar Myth, and the historical method which 
that distinguished philologist, Captain Fluellen, adopted so 
effectively in his parallel of Alexander of Macedon and Henry 
of Monmouth, and which for shortness—though not for- 
getting the rivers or the salmon—we may call the method 
of the two “Ms.” The present writer looks back more 
than fifty years since he first became acquainted with 
the Solar Myth in a little French brochure, in which 
it was clearly shown that the so-called Napoleon was 
no other than the Sun-God himself. He was 14 Azxcarw», 
truly Apollo, and his mother was <Azro#, or Letitia. He 
rose, as tthe dwellers in Provence were wont to see him rise, 
from the sea behind the mountains of Corsica, to reign 
over the sunny land of France; with the seasons and 
the months, his four brothers and his twelve Generals, as 
his ministers, he fought long with the Northern powers of 
storm and winter, till he was vanquished by the greatest of 
them in the snows of Russia. Then he rose again from the 
Eastern sea, to be again overcome by the army of the land of 
fogs, and then to set in the western waves of the Atlantic. 
And for the present generation, Mr. Andrew Lang has pro- 
vided a still more complete example of the science of Heliology 
—or shall we say creed of Heliosophy ?—in the “ Great Glad- 
stone Myth,” which shows how he whom we now call the 
Member for Midlothian, will be known to the post-historic New 
Zealander. While the learned Professor, with the modesty 
which characterises this volume throughout, deprecates the 
notion that he would intrude this Solar Myth on any unwilling 
readers, we find it reappearing again and again as the explana- 
tion of legends in which none but the most practised eye could 
have discovered it : for “ virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock 
but we shall relish of it.’ The method of the two ‘Ms” is 
so simple, that we need not say more of it till we come to an 
instance of its application. 

The first chapter of the book treats with much learning, as 
well as with many conjectures which the author himself seems 
only to half-believe, of ‘Arthur, Historical and Mythical,” 
and we are finally left to choose for ourselves whether Arthur 
is a “ Culture Hero ”—whatever that may be—or a Celtic Zeus. 
The next chapter is headed “ Arthur and Airem,” and it tells 
at length the Irish legend of the latter hero. The story has 
not much interest, except that we learn from it that the Irish 
believed that the King of the Fairies had taught their 
ancestors to train their oxen to draw with the yoke instead 
of pushing with their foreheads, as they still do in the South 
of France. This legend is connected with that of Arthur by 
what we have called the method of the two “Ms.” The 
“Ar” in Arthur manifestly corresponds with the “Air” in 
Airem ; and by a combination and development of letters and 
grammatical forms with which we will not trouble our readers, 
the full name of Arthur comes to light as a Welsh name. 
A further use of the two “Ms” connects Arthur with 
Roman history in Britain, and with the Greek mythology. 
For “ Welsh literature never calls Arthur a gwledig, or prince, 
but emperor.” And Malory tells a story of the relations of 
Arthur with Morgan le Fay which has its parallel in those of 
the Greek Zeus with Heré, his sister and his wife. And then 
the result of these two chapters is thus summed up :— 

“To sum up these remarks, it may be granted that there was 
a historical Arthur, who may have held the office, which 
under the Roman administration was known as that of the Comes 
Britennix ; that he may, like Aurelius Ambrosius, have been 
partly of Roman descent; that Maelywn was his nephew, 
whom Gildas accuses of slaying his uncle; that his name Arthur 
was either the Latin Artérius, or else a Celtic name, belonging in 
the first instance to a god Arthur; for the Latin Artérius and the 
god’s name, which we have treated as early Brythonic Artor, 
genitive Arléros, would equally yield in Welsh the familiar form 
Arthur. In either case, the name would have to he regarded as 
an important factor in the identification or confusion of the man 
with the divinity. The latter, called Arthur by the Brythons, 
was called Airem by the Goidels, and he was probably the Artean 
Mercury of the Allobroges of ancient Gaul. His réle was that of 
Culture Hero, and his name allows one to suppose that he was 
once associated, in some special manner, with agriculture over the 
entire Celtic world of antiquity. On the one hand we have the 
man Arthur, whose position we have tried to define, and on the 
other a greater Arthur, a more colossal figure, which we have, so 
to speak, but a torso rescued from the wreck of the Celtic pantheon.” 


enough to make us fancy that Malory would have put them 
into his epic, if he had known them. And to these follows an 
elaborate parallel of the labours of the Greek Herakles with 
those of Cichulainn and Peredur. In these the exploit of 
Herakles in killing the Nemzan lion and making an invul- 
nerable coat of his skin, finds its counterpart in that of the 
Celtic hero killing a knight and putting on his armour; while 
to make the correspondence of the two “Ms” more re- 
markable, we notice that the slain knight was of a wicked 
nature, and that his armour was got off with so much difficulty 
that it almost seemed to be his skin. The story of Herakles 
stealing the three apples of the Hesperides has its counterpart 
in an adventure of Cuchulainu, who brings away a cauldron. 
We opened this book with expectation, we close it with 
disappointment, notwithstanding its undoubted learning. 
We had hoped for a scientifically arranged collection of the 
fossil remains of the so-called ‘“‘ Arthurian Legend;” we have 
found the fossils indeed, but the dry bones are strung together 
by the wires of modern conjecture, and made to dance fan- 
tastically to tunes they never heard in their lifetime. We 
not only respect but enjoy the labours of Dryasdust when he 
makes fight against the inexorable laws of Waste and of 
Death as the conditions of life and abundance, and we are 
thankful to him for every grain of mummy-wheat saved from 
the wrecks and revolutions of time. But when these relics of 
the past are offered to us enveloped in clouds of conjecture, 
supposition, and mere fancy, we turn from them with an 
incredulus odi. Of the worthlessness of these projections 
of the critic’s imagination, taken for facts, we have an 
instance in Professor Rhys’s last chapter, in which he gives 
us a detailed account of the fabric of “higher criticism” 
which the learned M. Gaston Paris has raised on the history of 
the Arthurian Legend; then the contradiction of M. Paris’s 
whole argument by the no less learned Germans, Professor 
Foerster and Professor Zimmer; and lastly, his own cautious 
inclination of the balance to the side of the two latter. 
“ And art thou nothing? Such thou art as when 

The woodman winding westward up the glen 

At wintry dawn, where o’er the sheep-track’s maze 

The viewless snow-mist weaves a glist’ring haze, 

Sees all before him, gliding without tread, 

An image with a glory round its head. 

The enamoured rustic worships its fair hues, 

Nor knows he makes the shadow he pursues !” 
There is a way in which those dry bones can live again; but 
it is the way of Malory, Spenser, and Lord Tennyson. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 

The current issue of the Quarterly Review (John Murray) con- 
tains no article of special merit, though several deal with 
interesting subjects. The best, in our opinion, is that on Lincoln- 
shire. It contains a great deal of curious learning conveyed with 
not a little humour. In the account of the Fens, there is a 
delightful passage about Crowland Abbey, of which we are told 
that “no countryman, before that devout servant of Christ, St. 
Guthlac, could endure to dwell in it by reason that such appari- 
tions of devils were seen there.” These apparitions, we are told, 
were subsequently thought to be the primeval inhabitants still 
lingering on in the Fen recesses long after the conquest of the 
Angles. A legend of St. Guthlac tells how the saint, “ being dis- 
turbed one night by a horrid howling, was seriously alarmed, 
thinking that the howlers might be Britons; upon looking out, 
however, he discovered that they were only devils, whereat he 
was much comforted!” Another article of interest is that on 
“ Medieval Athens.” It is strange to find a Bishop in the twelfth 
century speaking of the Parthenon as “a beautiful, resplendent 
temple, a graceful royal palace, the sacred abode of the true light 
which lightens from the mother of God;” and still more strange 
to find him deploring the barbarism of Athens. ‘“ From living 
long in Athens, I have become a Barbarian,” says the Bishop, in 
the language of Plato! 

The Pu'pit Commentary. Edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, D.D., and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—The present volume deals with Ezekiel. Dr. Whitelaw 
furnishes the Introduction. The Exposition is from the pen of 
the late Dean of Wells, being, we suppose, almost his latest work. 
The Rev. Professor W. F. Adeney contributes the Homiletics ; 
and the Rev. Professor J. R Thomson, the Rev. J. D. Davies, O- 
Jones, and W. Clarkson, the Homilies. 

The British Road-Book, Vol. I., compiled and edited by Frederic 
W. Cook (C. BR. Shipton), appears under the auspices of the 





A series of Celtic legends follow, some of which are pretty 
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“ Cyclists’ Touring Club.” Cycles of two wheels and three have 
given a new life, so to speak, to regions which were deserted by 
all but local traffic. Places once familiar as half-way houses and 
stages, then forgotten when the coaches were taken off, are now 
again well known. Hence the need of such a volume as this. It 
treats of the “‘ Southern Counties, Kent to Cornwall.” As far as 
we have been able to test the information, it is correct.—— With 
this may be mentioned the Handy Volume Atlas of London (George 
Philip and Son), containing more than sixty plates and an 
elaborate index. 

The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Translated from the German 
of Professor C. Witt by Frances Younghusband. (Longmans.)— 
Professor Witt has made a few omissions, as, indeed, was neces- 
sary; he has interspersed some illustrative observations (as, for 
instance, on p. 31 about the pay of a Greek soldier); but, on the 
whole, his book represents the real Xenophon, and Miss Young- 
husband has done well to make it accessible to English readers. 
The story of the “ Anabasis” is one of the books which are spoilt 
to many readers by early associations. Spelt out bit by bit, of 
course it is dreary reading, and many retain this impression during 
after-life. Yet what a story it is! We do not know whether the 
author or the translator is responsible for what looks like the 
mistake of stating that Kenophon lived at Scyllus till he was 
ninety. “In this beautiful place he settled down on retiring 
from the cares of public life, and here he spent many happy years 
with his wife and two brave sons, living to the age of ninety.” 
Xenophon was expelled from Scyllus in 371 B.C. (when he was 
probably about sixty-two), and does not appear to have returned 
to it. 

Los Cerritos: a Romance of the Modern Time. By Gertrude 
Franklin Atherton. (W. Heinemann.)—“ Fame,” cries Miss 
Atherton’s hero, in a fine passion of scorn, “that rescues a Jane 
Austen and passes an Emily Bronté by!” Yet a course of ‘‘ Pride 
and Prejudice” would not be bad for Miss Atherton, who puts 
on plenty of brilliant colours, but mixes and blurs them not a 
little. The heroine, Carmelita, is a child of Nature; so is her 
hero, Alexander Tremaine,—that is, as far as his education as a 
Yankee millionaire will permit. Carmelita, in what we may call the 
Virginia stage of her career, takes as her lover a giant redwood- 
tree. <A female friend is a little surprised that this should satisfy 
her; and when Tremaine, a capitalist who has bought an estate over 
the heads of the squatters who occupy the land, appears on the 
scene, the tree is deposed. She develops rapidly. On the last page 
but one, she gives “ a loud ecstatic cry like the lioness who has found 
her mate.” She would have done the same eighty pages before, 
we are told; but then there was a Mrs. Tremaine in existence, 
and the novelist, who evidently thinks that marriage is a fact, 
whether it be a failure or not, prudently makes her walk on in 
advance of her lover, and so fail to see his extended arms. But 
the ruffian of the story fires a shot; it startles a herd of cattle; 
Mrs. Tremaine is trampled to death ; and the lovers are free. We 
have said enough to show our readers what pleasure or profit they 
are likely to get from Los Cerritos. 


Thornleigh House. By W. Edward Chadwick. (Sutton, Drowley, 
and Co.)—This is a story with which no reasonable person can 
find fault, except, indeed, it be to question the soundness of the 
political economy. A mysterious stranger comes into a place 
where the mills are working to no great profit, it would seem, and 
proposes to build another, with the beneficent object of giving 
employment to the workpeople. But would there not be over- 
production ? And over-production, even if the arrangement by 
which wool is to be got at cost-price in Australia were to last for 
ever, cannot goon. But whether the stranger made his mill pay 
or not, he won a very admirable wife ; and the story of his sayings 
and doings may be read with interest. 


The Library. A Magazine of Bibliography and Literature. 
Edited by J. Y. W. MacAlister, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.)—This is 
the second annual issue of an interesting magazine. The free- 
library movement, with its successes and reverses, is chronicled ; 
there are practical suggestions for the safe keeping of books; 
notes on rare and valuable volumes ; descriptions of libraries (Sion 
College Library and the Gladstone Library, for instance). The 
magazine has for its primary object to be the “organ of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom,” but it deals with 
many cognate topics. 

The Annual Register. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Last year 
was not uneventful. The modern “king-maker,” if we may call 
Prince Bismarck so, resigned, and “ Le roi me reverra” was not a 
true prediction. We quarrelled with Portugal, or rather, Portugal 
quarrelled with us. Mr. Goschen propounded an interesting 
Budget. The “Parnell” Commission came to an end, and was 
followed by an acrimonious debate, and has now been forgotten. 
‘We learn, too, from the Register that a most unusual thing 
occurred, a heated scene in the Civil Service Estimates debate. 





This was the attack on Lord Salisbury in re the “Cleveland Street 
Case.” Then Mr. Stanley came back to civilisation, and brought 
with him one of the most ghastly scandals that ever vexed a 
civilised people. Captain O’Shea’s divorce suit led to a dis- 
closure that ruined the character for personal integrity generally 
allowed to Mr. Parnell, and was followed by the rupture of the 
Home-rule Party, preceded by a sort of glorified vestry meeting 
in “Committee-Room No. 15.” Abroad, the Duchy of Luxembourg 
was severed from the Kingdom of Holland, personally, by the 
death of William III., the last male of the Orange branch of the 
Nassau family. In America, a long course of corruption and ill- 
treatment brought Indian discontent to a head. The fighting 
ended with the death of Sitting Bull. The Western Australia 
Bill was perhaps the most important Colonial measure discussed. 
The Register, as usual, relates all these events with impartiality 
and a directness that is both instructive and entertaining. 

National Life and Thought. A Series of Addresses, by Eirikr 
Magnusson, Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers, and others. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—This volume contains twenty-one lectures deli- 
vered on Sunday afternoons at the South Place Institute, by nearly 
as many lecturers. Two deal with Germany—“ Culture” and 
“ Politics”—and are the work of Mr. Sidney Whitman. Mr. 
Eirikr Magnusson, again, lectures on “Sweden,” and “ Denmark 
and Iceland.” All the other lectures have separate authors. We 
may say at once that it is a remarkably interesting volume. Of 
course every writer magnifies his subject, and shows its best side; 
but then, they mutually correct each other. Then, again, they 
are somewhat varied in quality. It gives one, for instance, a 
shock, to read on the first page, from the pen of a gentleman who 
is anxious to magnify the Armenians, that “ Alexander Polykistor, 
a Greek writer (75 B.C.), affirmed that the Armenians were known 
as a nation twenty centuries before Christ.” But, on the whole, 
they are decidedly valuable, if somewhat partisan in tone. Among 
the best, from a literary point of view, is Mrs. Cunninghame 
Graham’s “ Spain.” We may also mention Mr. Morfill on “ Russia” 
as especially good. Side by side with this should be read Mr. Adam 
Gielgud on ‘‘ Poland,” and a quite admirable paper on “ Jews 
in their Relation to other Races,” by the Rev. 8. Singer. Mr. 
Singer’s views on the place which the restoration to Palestine 
occupies in Jewish thought are noteworthy. It must be confessed 
that the idea seems somewhat out of keeping with the Jew whom 
one ordinarily sees, a man of many good qualities, but eminently 
worldly. Another paper which must not be passed over is Mr. J. 
C. McCoan’s on “ Egypt.”” We do not know why he should call 
the bondholders “‘ Mr. Goschen’s clients; ’ they are much more 
the clients of successive French Foreign Ministers; but he is 
generally fair, and he recognises the advantage of English in- 
fluence in Egypt, and evidently believes in its permanence. ‘The 
Englishman has planted a firm foot on the banks of the Nile, and 
will keep it there until, in turn, the star of our own Empire sets.” 
A paper on “ Norway,” by Mr. H. L. Brackstad, is interesting 
from the Home-rule point of view. Sweden and Norway are 
united as Irishmen wish England and Ireland to be united,—no 
“supremacy of the Imperial Parliament for them.” But Nor- 
wegian pretensions are clearly irreconcilable with any real union 
(they claim, for instance, the right to a distinct foreign policy, 
and so possibly to taking different sidas in a war). It will bea 
marvel if the arrangement lasts for a century. An excellent 
paper on “ Gipsies” must not be passed over. It is by Mr. F. H. 
Groome. 

A Guide to the Principal Classes of Documents preserved in the 
Public Record Ofice. By S. R. Scargill-Bird, F.S.A. (Printed for 
H.M.’s Stationery Office; Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—The delicia 
majorum had, at the beginning of the present century, left the mass 
of documents now preserved in the Record Office in a condition 
that was only less wonderful than the fact that they had been 
preserved at all. The rat-eaten heaps of parchment have been 
slowly collected under one roof, and considerable progress been 
made towards a complete catalogue. The work, of course, is vast, 
and what has been done may seem small; but in accordance with 
the scheme .of arrangement decided upon, the various records 
have been sorted into proper classes. It always seems to us that 
a transfer might be made with safety to the British Museum of 
all documents at present in Fetter Lane which date, say, from 
before the beginning of the seventeenth century. This would, 
of course, necessitate a larger staff at the Museum, but it would 
facilitate the use of the information for historical purposes, which 
is, after all, its chief use, and it would mean that the documents 
themselves would be kept in a much cleaner condition. Any 
one who has used the papers preserved in the Augmentation 
Office, and those which form the Cotton Collection, will be easily 
able to judge of the best destination for the whole. The question 
of certain documents being legal evidence, and certain others not, 
is difficult, but, as the history of the Records would suggest, 
surmountable. Mr. Scargill-Bird’s guide must find its value in 
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the hands of those who frequent the Record Office, just as other 
works, such as Thomas’s, have done before it. It is well printed, 
alphabetically arranged, and provided with an index. It also 
contains a clear account of the sources from which the various 
documents have been derived. It is pleasing, too, to notice a 
proper reference made to such catalogues as have been printed, 
notably those contained in the Reports of the Deputy-Keeper, 
which will, it is to be hoped, continue the work of their pre- 
decessors in the changed form now contemplated. The proposed 
enlargement of the Record Office, though it bodes ill for any change 
such as that suggested above, is a sign of the activity of the Deputy- 
Keeper and his assistants, as, indeed, also is this volume compiled 
by Mr. Scargill-Bird. 

Charles Macklin. By Edward Abbott Parry. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This is a well-written account of a remarkably 
interesting life. Charles Macklin was born in the last year of the 
seventeenth century, and lived to within four years of the end of 
the eighteenth. Heappeared on the stage for the first time, as far 
as can be made out, about 1721, and for the last, in 1788,—that is, 
if we do not reckon two pitiable attempts in 1789, when he broke 
down and had to retire. A dramatic experience of such duration 
is probably without parallel, and is noteworthy in itself. It 
was also distinguished and fruitful. That Macklin restored the 
character of Shylock to Shakespeare’s conception, is the greatest 
of his single claims to honour; but he was also a leader in that 
great reform of acting which has substituted nature for conven- 
tionalism. He was also a successful dramatist. The proportion 
of the plays that hold the stage to the total number produced is 
so small, that to have written even one is no small title to fame 
Such a one is The Man of the World. In its amended form, 
this was produced when the author was eighty-two. The Life is 
curious in itself, and in the insight which it throws on the 
manners of the time. Claqueurs are still known among us 
and there are some who would damn a play for personal spite 
against the author; but we have certainly outgrown the kind of 
conspiracy for which certain persons were tried by Lord Mansfield 
in 1775. Macklin’s conduct in this matter was admirable. He 
firmly vindicated his honour, but magnanimously refused to press 
for damages. The Judge’s compliment, “ You have met with great 
applause to-day: you never acted better,” was thoroughly well 
deserved. We do not see that it merits Mr. Parry’s sneering 
comment, that Lord Mansfield “seems to have been overwhelmed 
by the theatricality of the atmosphere, and to have delivered 
the ‘tag’ to his judgment as though it had been the blessing of a 
heavy father.” This is one of the very few things in which we 
disagree with the author of Charles Macklin. 

Tahiti: the Garden of the Pacific. By Dora Hort. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mrs. Hort is not without skill in describing places and 
scenery, but her pages are overweighted with stories, many of 
them scandalous, of people whom she met with in Tahiti and 
elsewhere. In her passion for gossip, not even Prince Alfred is 
spared. Many of the persons on whom the writer passes judg- 
ment must be still living; andif Mr. Hort is pleased with the 
position he is made to occupy in these pages, he must be easily 
satisfied. The English reader would readily spare the idle talk 
with which the volume abounds, nor is he likely to be much 
edified by the writer’s opinions. Her egotism is, however, amusing, 
and the rather malicious tone of some of her criticisms, while it 
does not do Mrs. Hort credit, prevents her chapters from being 
dull. A poetical quotation upon p. 17 is a little startling, since 
it unites in one stanza some lines from Campbell and from 
Wordsworth. The book is wholly without dates, a proof on the 
author’s part either of carelessness or discretion. 

Scuoot-Booxs.—The Iliad of Homer, XXII. By G. M. Edwards, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)—The “ Prolegomena,” with 
a full account of the Homeric forms, are particularly useful. 
In the series of “ Cambridge Texts, with Notes,” we have Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenics, Book I., edited by L. D. Dowdall. (Bell and 
Sons.)—There is no lack of scholarship and learning in Mr. 
Dowdall’s commentary, but he should know that it is almost 
useless, in view of the readers for whom books of this kind are 
intended—in view, that is, of the books they have at com- 
mand, and their willingness to use them—to give references, 
except, perhaps, to the most familiar works. We take, for 
instance, a very interesting and valuable note on the curious 
Spartan despatch given in i., 23. The difference of reading kada 
(timbers, ships), as against «add (honour), which the MSS. give, is 
rightly given. But what is the use of the reference, “ Bergk 
Zeitschr. f. Altort.,p.9, 1852”? The reference to the Lysistrata is 
more than boys would want; so, we think, is the remark about the 
varieties of Doric, and certainly the elaborate citation of authori- 
ties. Editions for teachers and editions for pupils ought to be 
kept separate. A teacher cannot do better than study this little 





volume, which, for its size, contains a quite astonishing amount 





of information.——In “ Macmillan’s Greek Course ” we have the 
Second Greek Exercise Book, by the Rev. W. A. Heard. Mr. Heard 
does not commit the common error of hurrying on his pupils too 
fast. The last exercise in the volume is not further beyond the 
first than it might naturally be expected to be.——In his Greek 
Sentence Construction (Percival), Mr. A. Sidgwick, an expert in the 
teaching of Greek composition, puts in a lucid form rules 
for the construction (1) of the simple, and (2) of the com- 
pound sentence.——In “The Pitt Press Series” (Cambridge 
University Press), we have Cai Juli Cesaris Commentariorum 
de Bello Civili, Lib. I. By A. G. Peskett, M.A. We doubt 
whether the “ Bellum Civile” will ever, to any sensible extent, 
supersede the long-established ‘De Bello Gallico.” If it does, 
Mr. Peskett’s should be a useful class-book. The historical 
introduction is likely to be serviceable, but it might have been 
as well to give the reader some definite guidance as to how far he 
is to trust Cesar. He is probably, and not unnaturally, less 
candid when he is writing about politics than when he is 
writing about war. Selections from Cicero. Edited by M. J. F. 
Brackenbury. (Percival and Co.)—There are two parts of these 
selections,—the first is miscellaneous ; the second is taken entirely 
from the Orations. The limits of the volume compel brevity in 
the notes, but they seem, on the whole, adequate, though if, as 
one would conjecture, the extracts are intended for young scholars, 
they leave some difficulties not explained. Each volume is 
completed by the addition of passages for translation ——In 
“‘Elementary Classics” (Macmillan), Mr. J. E. Melhuish has 
accommodated in usum juniorum the Rev. W. W. Capes’s excellent 
edition of Livy, Book XXII., which accordingly is described as 
edited by W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. C. Melhuish, M.A.——We 
have also in the same series, Vergil, Hneid XI., edited by S. G. 
Owen, M.A. The Fourth Latin Reader and Writer, in “The Parallel 
Grammar Series ” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), consists of “ Livy 
Lessons.” Itis supplemented with passages for retranslation._— 
A First Latin Reader. By A. M. M. Stedman,M.A. (Methuenand 
Co.)—“I have found most of the Latin Readers in use too hard 
for the average schooolboy of eleven or twelve.” So writes Mr. Sted- 
man. Possibly he maybe right. But for whom is this book meant ? 
Not surely for the “average school-boy of eleven or twelve,” who 
must, one would think, have got beyond ego amo; and if he 
has not, can hardly be expected in the course of thirty-five pages 
to get so far as to be able to construe a fable of Phedrus. 
Memorabilia Latina, by F. W. Levander, M.A. (H. K. Lewis), is 
described as containing ‘Selected Notes on Latin Grammar.” 
The selection is the work of a teacher who has had a long ex- 
perience in preparing candidates for examinations of the Univer- 
sity of London. To use a convenient word these are “tips.” In 
the rules of oratio obliqua, it would have been better to state 
generally that rhetorical questions are put into the infinitive. 
The article on pronouns might be advantageously amplified ; the: 
point of comparative definitiveness is not sufficiently dwelt on. 
Various kinds of “ anacoluthon” might have been explained. — 
We may commend as likely to be a useful book, Classical Latin 
Vocabularies, by E. Dawes, M.A. (D. Nutt.)—“I consider,” 
writes Mr. Dawes in his preface, “ [that] one of the chief reasons 
why the general average of excellence of the pupils in German Gym- 
nasia is higher than that of our classical pupils, is the fact that 
early in their studies they learn a large selection of words by heart.’” 
Teachers will have noticed the general poverty of their pupils’ 
vocabularies, and will do well to seek a remedy for it. 
In the series of excellent editions of single plays of Shakespeare, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, we have Hamlet, King John, and 
Richard II., all edited by Mr. J. K. Deighton. All may be com- 
mended, as we have commended previous work from the same 
editor. From the same publishers we get Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Michael Macmillan, B.A. 
The introduction is brief, sensible, and to the point. What he 
says about Nelson’s character is moderate and just; and he does: 
not neglect to put its proper value on the admirable style in 
which Southey wrote. There is a school of critics who would set 
aside the best-written book in the world as valueless, if a rope 
were miscalled. From the same publishers we have also re- 
ceived Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Selby, M.A. Mr. Selby’s intro- 
duction, extending as it does to more than seventy pages, is of 
an unusually complete character. He sketches the state of France 
under the old régime, discusses the influences, intellectual, moral, 
and social, which led to the change, and holds the balance between 
Burke and those who took opposite views.-——The Coming of Arthur 
and The Passing of Arthur, edited by F. J. Rowe (same publishers), 
is something of a new departure. We do not remember to have 
seen anything of Lord Tennyson’s utilised as a class-book. (The 
volume, it should be stated, is primarily prepared for Indian 
students.) The Laureate, however, has qualities, which Professor 
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Rowe points out with much force, which make his work suitable 
for this purpose. He is representative, artistic, exact in his 
language, full of allusion, expressive, a master of metre and style. 
Professor Rowe’s introduction is, in fact, an excellent piece of 
criticism.—In the “Falcon” series of plays of Shakespeare 
(Longmans), we have King Richard the Second, edited by Edmund 
R. Chambers, and King John, edited by O. Elton. They are 
serviceable, useful volumes, giving what is wanted by the average 
student in a cheap and handy form.—wWe have also received A 
Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences (Blackwood and 
Sons), and from the same publishers, Elementary Grammar and 
Composition and Stories and Fables for Composition. The two, it 
may be said, are to be used together. You analyse your sentence, 
and from analysing you go on to compose.——We have also to 
mention An Elementary Geography of India, Burmah, and Ceylon, 
by Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S. (Macmillan.) 


New Epirions AND Reprints.—History of Modern Styles of Archi- 
tecture. By James Ferguson, D.C.L. Edited by Robert Kerr. 
2 vols. (John Murray.)—Dr. Ferguson published the first edition 
of his book (which must be distinguished from his History of 
Architecture) in 1862, with a preface which, to say the least, was 
not conciliatory, and the second in 1873. He died in 1886. Dr. 
Ferguson was not a professional architect, and the revision of his 
work by a writer who has the technical qualifications which he 
lacked, adds to its value. American Literature, 1607-1885, by 
Charles F. Richardson (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is described as a 
“popular edition.” It conveniently puts into one the two volumes 
to which Mr. Richardson’s book extends.——The Christ that is To 
Be: a Latter-Day Romance. (Chapman and Hall.)——In “The 
Minerva Library of Famous Books,” edited by G. T. Bettany, 
M.A. (Ward, Lock, and Co.), we have Thomas Carlyle’s French 
Revolution ; and in “The Ancient and Modern Library of Theolo-- 
gical Literature” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), Christ and Christen. 
dom, by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, being the “Boyle Lectures” 
for 1886.——A well-known little volume of Household Prayers, with 
a Preface by Bishop Samuel Wilberforce (same publishers), appears 
in a sixth edition —Plain Words cn the Holy Catholic Church, by 
the Rev. Vernon Stanley, with Preface by Rev. T. T. Carter, a 
“second edition, revised and enlarged” (Skeffington and Son). 
—tThe Confessions of St. Augustine, a revised translation (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)——The First French Course, edited by J. P. Hall 
and Thomas Hall (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), appears ina “new 
edition, revised and enlarged.” 

Booxs ReceivepD.—The Biblical Illustrator. By J.S. Exell, M.A. 
St. John, Vol. II., chaps. viii-xv. (Nisbet and Co.)——A Christian 
Apology. Translated from the German of Paul Schauz, D.D., by 
Rey. Michael F. Glancey and the Rev. Victor J. Schobel. Vol. II., 
« God and Revelation.” (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin.)——G@ospel 
Criticism and Historical Christianity. By OrelloCone,D.D. (G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)——The Sacred Way, from Advent to Advent. By 
the Author of “Coming.” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) Pre- 
Organic Evolution and the Biblical Idea of God. By Charles Chap- 
man, M.A. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)——Judaism and 
Christianity. By Crawford Howell Toy. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)——The Pulpit Palladium of Christendom. By J. Henry 
Skewes. (S. W. Partridge.) What God Hath Wrought. An 
Account of the Mission Tour of the Rev. G. C. Grubb. (E. Marl- 
borough.)——A Protest against Agnosticism. By P. F. Fitzgerald. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_.>——_ 
Associate Members, by “* Pansy,” cr 8v0......+. iededaiaenteeescns (Wes, Conf. Office) 2/6 
Bamford (J. M.), My Cross and Thine, cr 80 ........6.++++100 (Wes. Conf. Office) 4/0 
Bawerk (V. B.), Positive Theory of Capital, 870.......:.iccesesreeees (Macmillan) 12/0 


Bunner (H. C.), Zadoc Pine, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by Barnard,cr 8vo ...(Hutchinson) 2/6 
Cracknell (A. G.), Solations to C. Smith’s Algebra, cr 8vo......... (Macmillan) 10/6 
Fenn (G. M.), Double Knot, cr 8vo ... (Methuen) 3/6 
Garnett (L. M.), Women of Turkey, 8V0 .......00.+ (Natt) 16/0 




















Gibney (S.), Trial of Parson Fitch, cr 8V0..........sssessesees (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Home (PD. M.), Biographical Sketch of, by his Daughter, cr 8vo ...(Douglas) 3/6 
Horner (C.), Darrell’s Dream, Cr 8V0 .....sccsssesssseesenseseeeees (Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Lewis (A. E.), My Christ, and other Poems, Cr 870 .....ssssssseeeeeeees (Andrews) 2/0 
Munster eae Scotch Earl, 3 vols. ...cceccsesesceseeseeees (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Our Judges, by ‘ Rhadamanthus, ”? cr 8vO (Irish Soc.) 2/6 
Parker ( . HL ), Aunty’s Elfin Land, OMNDR cas sxcaaasacacacvesereace eeeecceces (Gardner) 2/6 
Sharp (A. ), Victorian Poets, cr 8vo... al (Methuen) 2/6 
Something about Joe Cumming, cr 8v0 A. Gardner) 5/0 
Ross (H. 8. L.), Hamtura: Tale of an Unknown Land, cr 8yo (Bisby & Long, 6/0 





Practical Guide to Indexing, cr 8v0 dams) 2/0 


Thomson (W. 8.), 
‘iis smiliany 4/6 


Wilson (D.), The. Right Hand, cr 8vo 














NOTICE.—In future, the Inpmx to the “Sprcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
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OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the \ 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


O0oU R E Y E §, 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S., &o. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price Is., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard ‘and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
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SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK, 








“*SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM,” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 


“DELIGHTFUL and REFRESHING.”—British Medical Journal. 


auiie = WHOLESOME than any AERATED WATER which ART can 


“Of IRREPROACHABLE CHARACTER.” 


“*{INVALIDS are RECOMMENDED to DRINK IT.” 
—The Times, 


CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR §$ &Xesuturs’ 


AND SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
—The ancet, 








Illustrated Price-List, with names of 160 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application, 


Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 








HE TRAINING COLLEGE, ISLEWORTH. 


RESIDENT TUTOR REQUIRED, to bes to begin work after Christmas. Graduate, 
Classics, French, and some Mathematics.— 
armed ics.—Particulars on application to 





XFORD, CAMBRIDGE, or LONDON.—PARISIAN 
wishes to place DAUGHTER (18), in FAMILY or SCHOOL. Matual 
~ avd eke Sar es Madame BERNARD, care of Miss Ashford, Precincts, 





RURO HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—President of the 
Council : The LORD BISHOP of TRURO. Head-Mistress: Miss CLARA 
AKNOLD.—Boarding-House for Pupils, Trevosa, Kenwyn, under the manage- 
wens <—- P nernae Bak Darke Reference el ag ee to ) Bishop G. H. Wilkinson 
Vi Ladies’ Colleg: 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. —— 
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= AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
n Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891. 





IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUGHBOROUGH. 

—An Endowed School of the First Grade.—BOARDERS are received by 

the Head-Mistress in the School-House, which is situated in its own grounds out- 

side the town. Separate bedrooms. The School is a centre for the Cambridge 

Locals; Pupils prepared also for the R.A.M. Examinations.—For Prospectus, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 

There will be FIFTEEN VACANCIES NEXT TERM upon the Supplementary 
Foundation of this School, for the Sons of Clergymen between the ages of 9 and 
14 years, at thirty guineas per annum, being a little more than half the fees for 
Non-Foundationers. An Entrance Examination will be required.—Applications 
should be made at:an early date upon forms which are supplied by the Secretary, 

The Revd, SUTTON PATTERSON, 
The Sanctuary, 
Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives a few 
Boys of good family to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIR CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Fees, £60 or 
£75 a year.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, 
London. 





ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER— 

There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANOE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineas a year. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 





T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 





TZ ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonar 1s-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’ ), prep vres BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROY AVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms, R-ference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 





RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a_ very 
comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse. 





HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 
and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies. Escort from London first week in September. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, ing. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 





The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 
i’ aoe ee Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir G. M. Humpury, M.D., 
.D., F.R.S. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year students, will be offered for Competition. The 
Examination will be held on September 26th, 28th, and 29th, and the subjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
the option of candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 


made for students pensar y Ae their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
students and for qualified Practitioners. 


A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses, 

Prospectuses and all 


iculars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr, GEORGE RENDLE, Dean, 


G. H, MAKINS, 





TRISCHLER AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready. at. all Booksellers’ an’ Libraries. 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 
By Madame VAN DE VELDE. 
Beantifully Illustrated with the following Portraits of Contemporary French 


Authors :— 
Vor. I. Vout. II. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. PIERRE LOTI. 
HENRI LAVEDAN. EMILE ZOLA 


ARSENE HOUSSAYF. 
LUDOVIC HALEVY. 


GEORGES OHNET. 

VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 

OCTAVE FEUILLET. ALPHONSE KARR. 
_ALPHONSE DAUDET. ADOLPHE BELOT. 

Daily News says:—‘* Maiawe Van de Velde has written two serious, yet light 
and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of To-day. The authoress renders fall 
justice to the exquisite sense of style in most French fiction.” 

“ Readers will gathor from the book more information regarding contemporar 
French novelists, than from any other single book with which we are acquainted.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 

In 2 vols., price 21s. 


CHEAP EDITION, now ready. 


DARELL LAKE. 
By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 

From the Saturdiy Review :—‘‘ The character of Lady Colin Campbell's hero 
is intensely interesting. It reveals u yn t and fresh of obser- 
vation, and that reserve of power which the posseasion and artistic control of 
power can alone suggest, Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so 
jike intuition it may well be intuition, that :mpels the unfaltering hand to stay at 
the right moment in the process of characterisation to give the required accent of 
light or nuanceof shade, wit the simple and celicate touch that is most effective.” 

Cloth boards, 22. 6d. 


TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED, No. 506 (July 20th) of 
SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Boots in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature. 


A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and OO., 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIOALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_= and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
: London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibies, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 


TALY asa FIELD for EMIGRATION —See NATIONAL 
REVIEW, June 1891. Wine-farming in Italy is in many ways a better 
opening for men with moderate capital than can be found in any Colony. Mr. 
= STRACHAN MARGAN takes PUPILS.—Address, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, 
‘oscano. 


HAMBERS or FLATS (Residential) to be LET, in suites 

of from one to twelve rooms, in pr. xXimity to City, Wes: Hind, Theatres, 

and central rai!way-stations. Covking and attendauce if required, by resident 

hoeus-keeper. E’ectric light, and hali-porter in uniform. Boy-messenger boxes. 

—Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 67, 68, 69 Chancery Lane; or to Collector's Office, 
63 Chancery Laue, 


EASIDE HOLIDAYS.—FURNISHED HOUSES and 
LODGINGS to LE!, at LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT, beautifully situated on 
Hampshire Coast, with fine views of Isle of Wight, aud directly opposite Osborne 
Palace. Sp'!endid Bercb, sea-bathing, bo#tting fishiag, cricket-field. Pier 750 ft. 
long ; steawer to Southsea, Sonthampton, Keaulieu, Lymington, &. Railway- 
station, Fareham, 2} hours only from Waterloo.—Apply, F. H. HANNEN, 
Victoria Hotel, Lee-on-the-Solent, Hants. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. —Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The KXHIBITION will CLOSE on MONDAY, August 3rd, 
Bauk Holiday, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 


ALFRED D FRIPP, R.W.s., Secretary. 
\ iain ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


























1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ase nee. ene £12,000,000 








Germs of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdon ... oes £1 8 6 cee O14 8 croc 7 F 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany _... 
Including postage to India, China, &O..0 oo 


110 
112 


6 4.015 3.....0 7 
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ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849. 


Capital £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W.D.M D. MASSY, . 
A. VIAN, } Secretaries, 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT —— 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and Law ES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
ealars, can be von dey post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital ............:ccceeeeee £1,500,000 
pl, eae 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of t Proprietors... 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of Pall Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


HOTEL, 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading oms. 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of penser A Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—RxueEvumatism, Nevrateia.—It is 
sumetimes difficult to determine which of these 
diseases is sfflicting the sufferer, but this ignorance 
will not matter if Ho!loway’s 1:emedies be used. 
They alleviate and cure all muscular and nervous 
pains. In hereditary rheumatism, after bathing the 
aifected parts with warm salt water, Holloway’s 
Ointment shculd be well rubbed upon the spot, that 
it may penetrate and exert its southing and regu. 
lating properties on the deeper vessels and nerves 
which aye unduly excited, and canse both the pain 
and swelling. Holloway’s treatment has the merit 
of removing the divea-e without debilitating the con- 
stitution, whi-h was the inevitable re-ult of the 
bleeding, mercury, and colchicum practice formerly 
adopted in these complaints. 





NOTICE, 

FyABPER's MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
FLAPPER’s MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
FyAPPER's MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 

IS NOW READY. 

IS NOW READY. 

IS NOW READY. 
H4??28'5 MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
FLABPER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
FL APPER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
FABPER’s MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
FL APPER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST: 
FLARPER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 

IS NOW READY, 

IS NOW READY. 

IS NOW KEADY. 
FLABPER's MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
FLARPER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 


| | Seiaente MAGAZINE for AUGUST’ 
At all Bo»ksellers’. 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2$ guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 










ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Outs1pE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
ID cchantisapeatecdceradveiaacsiaastnedd £1010 0 
Half-Page ..... wae &. 86 
Quarter-Page..... ‘ie ee 
Narrow Column .. «ec 310 0 
Half-Column......... ne eae @ 
Quarter-Columm ..........sseeee . O17 6 
Companies, 

OMA POR isssicisicssscccescscinsss £1414 0 
TN BI csi cvcckccctcascccceccascs 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch. 
Broad column ees “ Publications of the Week,” 
. per inch. 


Displayed sma according to space, 
Terms: net. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DameeLL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are recewed. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


? 
TRRCEAS S MAGAZINE, 
‘ No. 106. AUGUST. 

CONTENTS. 
Tue Miscurer or Monict: By L. B. Walford. 

Chaps. 28-30. a 

ARCHBISHOP TAIT OF Soares, By“ A..K. H.B. 
AMBITIOUS Mrs. WILLATTS. W. E. Norris 
THE a Instincts ah, ATTLE. By W.> 


Hu 
Tue TuREE Fates. By F. Marion Crawford, Authorof 
“* Mr. Isaacs,’’ “‘ Dr. Claudius,” &c. Chaps. 10-12, 
THE BauLaD or Sir Hue. By E. Nesbit. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 98. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST, containing:—“‘ Taz New REcror.’* 
By the Author of ‘‘The House of the Wolf.’” 
Ohaps. 6 to 9.—'‘Some Pagan Epitapus.”— 
“A Parr or Ears.”—“ Hiew Lire.”—“‘Spar- 
Rows.” — “‘SEASONABLE WEATHER.” — “THE 
Wuite Company.” By A. Conan Doyle, Author 
of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.” Chaps. 21 to 24. 

London: Smitu, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


. 345, 

Is adem THIS DAY. 
1. Memorr oF JonN Murray. 
2, PLAUTUS AND HIS IMITATORS. 
3. Sim RoBERT PEEL’s CORRESPONDENCE. 
4, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
5. TALLEYEAND. 
6, THe Maxine or GERMANY. 
7. MEDIEVAL ATHENS, 
8. THe LATER JANSENISTS. 
9, Giovanni MoRELLI. 
10, CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, 355. 


ConTERTS. 
Memorrs OF Prince TALLEYRAND. 
Tue SyYsTEM OF THE STARS, 
Tue BEATRICE OF DANTE. 
Raw.Linson’s History OF PHENICIA. 
Tue CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN MURRAY. 
Tue TaLes oF RupyaRD KIPLING. 
Lonpon ARCHITECTURE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Tue REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 
. COLONIAL INDEPENDENCE. 
. THE MELVILLE AND LEVEN MEMOIRS, 
. THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





7 
Of Nogpwre 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


Contests ror AUGUST. 


Two VIsITs TO THE West Cosst oF IRELAND. Miss 
Balfo«r. 

EstHEeR VaNHOMRIGH. (Continued.) Mrs, Woods. 

How tHe Poor Live, W. M. Colles. 

A Marpens Spsecu. R, Shindler. 

EISENACH AND THE WaRtBURG. Mics Norris. 

THACKERAY’S PoRTRAITS OF HIMSELF. G. 8S. Layard. 

GREAT STEAMSHIP LinESs.—No. 6. Morley Roberts. 

By LETHE’s Banks. Inigo Deane. 

Breun 1n Jest. (Continued.) Mrs. Newman. 

SHorteER Poems or Rosert Brivezs, H. €. 
Beeching. 

Astrza Repvux. R. W. Bond. 

Notes OF THE MonTH. Lispraky List. 


London: JouHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 


Part VIII., New Series. AUGUST, 1891. 
ConTENTS. 


CHES: 

ag Sricx. Chaps. 26-29. By C. M Yonge. 

GrerK FoRERUNNERS OF CuHRIST.—No. 1V. By 
Kev. Peter Lilly. 

“Tat IT MAY PLEASE THEE...... TO RAISE UP THEM 
THAT FALL.”’ By Sarah Hamond Palfrey. 

AT THE Farr. By. Katharine 8. Macquoid. 

TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 

Lire rn a Huse@arian Vittaae. By M, L. Cameron. 

Limp Lapiges. By Florence Wilford. 

Tue Cuurcu House. By “‘Tvanovna.”” 

CamMEOs FROM EnGLIsH History. Cameo 288.—THE 
Frencnh CHURCH UNDER FLEURY. 

Twiticut. Cap.2. By Helen Shipton. 

ZUTPHEN CLARKE. 

Finee8-Posts in Farry Lanp.—II. By Christabel 
R. Coleridge. 

THe CHINA CUPBOARD, 


London: A. D. Innzs and Co. (late Walter Smith 
and Innes), 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
nag on ut Fas is to DUNVILLE and OO., 





imited, Ro: Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, wa. 
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RerAt AGRICUL 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845 f~ ~ 


Agents, Surveyors, intending Cok + « 
n Agriculture and Dairy ™ 


For Prospectre - 
Coursesof! Just ready, price One Shilling. 
SESS” THE 


~ TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1891. 


1, Mr. CuHatne’s Sons, Chaps, 29-32. 

2. Pook BEELZEBUB! 

3. InisH BULLS, AND BULLS Not IRISH. 

4, THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 

5. WAYFARING IN THE QUERCY. 

6, Letty CoE. 

7. Tue GUELPH EXHIBITION AND THE 18TH CENTURY. 
8. Sweet Har! 

9, MISPLACED AMBITION, AND WHat Came OF IT. 








10, Love on Money. Chaps. 27-30, 
NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR 

' AUTHORS. 

Ready this day. 


EVELYN’S CAREER. 


By the AUTHOR of “DR. EDITH 
ROMNEY,” &e. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


Now published. 


SO NEAR AKIN. 
By M. A. BENGOUGH. 


In 8 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S 
MARRIAGE.” 


THE ALDERMAN’S 
CHILDREN. 


By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 


In 8 vols. crown 8yo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
LADY.” 


THE HALLETTS: 


A Country Town Chronicle. 
By LESLIE KEITH, 


Author of ‘A Hurricane in Petticoats,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo0, 


« ALASNAM’S 


Also now ready. 
BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
**Nothing but praise is due to a work which has 
“. human interest allied to much literary merit.” 
—Morning Post. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Story complete in 1 vol., neatly printed on 
good paper and well bound, price 6s. 


I—MARIE CORELLIS 
WORMWOOD. 
IL—Miss BETHAM EDWARDS'S 
The PARTING of the WAYS. 
III.—Miss NOUCHETTE CAREY’S 
HERIOT’S CHOICE, 
IV.—Miss LINSKILL’S 
BETWEEN the HEATHER 
and the NORTHERN SEA. 





Next month will be added to the Series— 
RHODA BROUGHTON’S 
ALAS ! 


AND 
Miss LINSKILL’S 
The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


TURAL COLLEGE and 


| 
2nd, £ST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the 


Countess of Munstgr, Author of “ Dorinda,” 
3 vols. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By 


ALGERNON Gissinc, Author of ‘A Village 
Hampden,” “ Both of This Parish,” &. 3 vols. 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER 


By Paut Warren, 83 vols, 


A HARVEST of TARES. By 


Vere CLAVERING, Author of ‘A Modern Delilah,” 
“ Barcaldine,” &c. 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By 


Lady Virernra Sanpars, Author of ‘‘A Bitter 
Repentance.” 3 vols. 


The HERMITS of CRIZE- 
BECK. By Henry CressweEtt, Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine,’”’ ‘A Wily Widow,” &. 
3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Just published, price 6d. 

The DIMINUTION of the JAW in 
the CIVILISED RACES: an Effect of Disuse. 
By F. Howarp Coxurns, Compiler of ‘An 

Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy.” 


WIti1aMs and Noregate, London and Edinburgh, 





Price 1s. ; or post-free, 13 stamps. 


INDEPENDENCE: a Retrospect from 


the Reminiscences, Home and Colonial, of 
CHARLES ASHWOLD BLAND. 


Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, 





Price 6d. ; post-free, 7d. 


HAT is the SOUL, and WHAT 

BECOMES of IT? By Tuomas CLARKE, 

M.D., and A. N. Crarxe, M.A. Oxon., Authors of 
*The Fate of the Dead ”’ | ang hee 1s, 6d.) 

London: F. NorGatz, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


RIZE NOVELS of £200, £150, and 
£100, for Serial Publication, invited by the 
GLASGOW WEEKLY HERALD Proprietors. Par- 


ticulars of Competition given in the Wee kly Herald 
or in the Glasgow Daily Herald. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GEROLSTEIN, 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF NATURAL MINERAL 
WATERS, 








GOLD MEDAL, 





Pure, Sparkling, Delicious, 


GEROLSTEIN 


is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural 
Mineral Water, —_ charged solely with its own 
atural Gas, 


Supplied at all the Theatres and at all 
Spiers and Pond’s Restaurants, 


S'BRONGLY RECOMMENDED by the MOST 
EMINENT MEMBERS of the MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNOWN. 


16s. for 50 Pints; 21s, for 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 153 Cheapside, E.C. 





USE 
F R Y’'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir 0. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 





tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of “ Matrimony,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

* A genuine work of literary art carefully finished.” 
—Anti-Jacobin, 

** Admirable specimens of what a short story should 
be.’’—National Observer. 

** It may be doubted whether any of his novels are 
so perfect in the sense of being flawless as are two or 
three of these stories.”—Academy. 


DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards, 
Author of “‘ Kitty,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“Mystic, fantastic, altogether original, and very 
clever.”’—Daily News. 
** Quite removed from the ordinary type. It hasa 
decided interest of its own, and is cleverly written.’ 
—Academy. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 
By Epna Lyatu, Author of “ Donovan.” New 
and Cheaper Edition, paper cover, ls.; limp 
cloth, 1s.6d. Thirty-first Thousand. 

By 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. 
8. Barina-Goutp, Author of ‘ Mehalah,”’ &c. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, paper boards, 2s, ; 


limp cloth, 2s. $d. 
BETWEEN the LINES. By Walter 
Post 8v0, ls. 


H. Pouiock and A. G. Ross. 


ELSA: a Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A cosmopolitan novel, interesting and well put 
together.” —Athenzum. 

“A bright and cleverly told story. Carefnl and 
accurate study of German, Italian, French, and 
English character. We can cordially recommend 
this eminently readable fiction.”-—Daily Telegraph. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. By W. Cuark RvsseELL, 
Anthor of ‘‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ”’ 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 8vo, 153. 

“ A surprisingly good book.’’—Manchester Guardian 
**A really good book.”—Saturday Review. 


SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with 
their Traditional Melodies. Collected by 8S, 
BaxinG-Goutp, M.A., and H. FLEETwoop SHEp- 
PARD, M.A. Arranged for Voiceand Piano. In 4 
Parts, containing 25 Songs each. Parts I., IL., 
III, 33. each, Part IV., ready, 53. Also, in 1 
vol., limp roan, 15s, 

** A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, 
grace, and poetic fancy.’’—Saturday Review, 


GEORGE MEREDITH: a Study. By 
Hanyau Lyncw. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 

A limited Large-Paper Edition, 21s, 
** We strongly recommend this es:ay to Meredith- 
ians, still more to not yet Meredithians.”—Journal o7 


Education. 
A CRACKED FIDDLE. Being a 


Selection from the Poems of FREDERICK LANG- 
BRIDGE, With Portrait, crown Svo, 53. 


OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, 
and CUSTOMS, By P. H. D.tcurieLp, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d., Illustrated. 

“A charming account of old English sports.”— 

Morning Post, 


POEMS of LIFE. By Two Brothers. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


University Extension Series. 


PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Enquiry 
into the Industrial Conditions of the Poor. B 
J. A. Hopson, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“* Written in a clear and attractive style, and forms 
an admirable introduction to the investigation of a 
very great subject.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
of 


A HISTORY ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxon., Extension 
Lecturer in Political Economy. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“* There are few books from which the student will 

derive more instruction with less trouble.”—Journal 

of Education, 5 

Social Questions of To-Day. 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW and OLD. 
By G. HoweE.1, M.P., Author of ‘“‘ The Conflicts 
of Capital and Labour.’”’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

(Ready. 

** A complete and intelligent history of the rise and 

modern development of labour organisations, The 

volume should be read by workers and employers,”’— 

Liverpool Post, 


The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
TO-DAY. By G. J. Hotyoake. Crown 8vo, 
. 6d. [Ready. 
An excellent shorter history of co-operation.”— 
Athenzum. _— 
English Leaders of Religion. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy 8vo, 
half-vellum, 10s. 6d. 
By R. H. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Hutton. Second Edition. 

** Few who read this book will fail to be struck by 
the wonderful insight it displays into the nature of 
the Cardinal’s genius and the spirit of his life,’”— 
WILFRID Warp, in the Tablet. 


JOHN WESLEY. By Canon 
OVERTON. 
It is well done ; the story is clearly told, propor- 
tion is duly observed, and there is no lack either of 
iscrimination or of sympathy.’”” — Manchester 
Guardian, 











METHUEN and CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Early next week, square crown 8vo. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. 


By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.8., =e 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of Descriptive 
and Practical Astronomy.”’ 

284 pp., 134 Illustrations, price 4s. 

Other Volumes of the Series, now in the press:—BOTANY. By G. Massee.— 
LIGHT. By Sir H. Trneman Wood, M.A.—GEOLOGY. By A. J.Jukes-Browne, 
F.G.S. 

SECOND EDITION, Revised. 
WOOD-CARVING. By Charles G. Leland, M.A. Fcap. 
4to, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. . 

“A very useful book.””—Mr. W. H. Howagp, Secretary to the Institute of 
British Wood Carvers, and Instructor at King’s College, London. z 

“4 splendid help for amateurs and those beginning the trade. Without ex- 
ception, it is the best book I have read at present.”—Mr. T. J. PERRIN, Society 
of Arts Medallist, Instructor in Wood-Carving at the People’s Palace. 


For IRISH INTERMEDIATE BOARD'S JUNIOR GRADE EXAM,, 1892. 
La BELLE NIVERNAISE. Histoire d'un vieux Bateau et 
de son Equipage. By ALPHONSE DavpET. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by J. Boirtie, Senior French Master in Dulwich College, and 6 
Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised, 2s. 
WHITTAKER’S MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS, 
For the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1691, > 
LAMARTINE’S JEANNE @’ARC. With Introduction, 
Notes, and full Vocabulary by Professor A. Barring, R.M.A., Woolwich, 
Examiner to the War Office, &c., Officier de l’Instruction Publique. Sewed, 
1s,; cloth, le, 6d. WHITTAKER’S FRENCH SERIES. 
For the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1891. | ‘i 
FREYTAG’S Die JOURNALISTEN: Lustspiel in 
vier Akten. Authorised Edition. Edited, with Literary Introduction 
and Notes, by Professor F, Lanes, Ph.D., R.M.4., Woolwich. Fourth Edi- 
tion, 2s. 6d. (WHITTAKER’S MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS. 
For the OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION BOARD’S HIGHER 
CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, JULY, 1892. - 
Der BIBLIOTHEKAR. Lustspiel von G. von Moser. 
Edited by Professor F, Lance, Pb.D. Authorised Edition, Third Revised 
Edition, 23, [WHITTakER’s MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION of ENERGY, and its 


Transformation, Subdivision, and Distribution: a Practical Handbook. By 
Gissert Kapp, C.E., Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
&c. With 130 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[WHITTAKER’s SPECIALISTS’ SERIES, 
“* We cannot speak too highly of this admirable b20k.’’—Electrical Review. 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS and MANAGE- 
MENT of ACCUMULATORS: a Practical Handbook. By Sir Davip 
Satomons, Bart., M.A., Vice-President of the Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, With numerous Illustrations, 63. 
[WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, MANUFACTURES, AND INDUSTRIES, 


London: WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square. 





NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’'S MAGAZINE, 


AUGUST, 1891. 
A FICTION NUMBER FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


FIVE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES and the Opening Chapters of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW NOVEL, 


‘The Wrecker.” 


FULL CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

“SHE is TALL and PAIR.” (Frontispiece.) “The 
Anatomist of the Heart.’”? Drawn by Albert Lynch, 

PICCADILLY. By Anprew Lane. The Illustrations by W. 
Douglas Almond. 

The ANATOMIST of the HEART. By T. RB. Suttrvan. 
Illustrations by Albert Lynch. 

SONG and SORROW. By Mrs. James T. Fiexps. 

The WRECKER. Prologue and Chaps. 1-3. By Rosert 


Lovis Stevenson and Lioryp OsnourNE. With a Full-Page Illustration by 
William Hole. 


IN ABSENCE. By Axrcurpatp Lampman. 

DEAD MEN’S HOLIDAY. After Suiexa. By Lovisz 
CHANDLER MOULTON. 

UNEFFECTUAL FIRE. By Annis Exsor. Illustrations 
by W. L. Taylor. 

AT the RANCH of the HOLY CROSS. By A.A. Havzs. 
Illustrations by Charles Broughton, 

The DUNCHURCH BELLS. By Arcursatp Gorvon. 

ELSKET. By Tuomas Netson Page. Illustrations by W. 
L. Metcalf. 

The GREAT KING’S DREAM. 

PARLIAMENTARY DAYS in JAPAN. By Joun H. 
Wiecmore. With Illustrations, 

The SONG of the COMFORTER. By Joun J. A’Becxer. 

The POINT of VIEW :—The QUESTION-OF-THE-DAY 


NOVEL— ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM—A CRUOCI;L TIME — The 
MasLADY of SUCCESS. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


NOTICE. Now ready, price Sixpence. 


| 
MESSI LONGMAN'S | MAGAZINE, 


NEW VOLUME OF “NAx GONTENTS. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 44-1. By L. B. Walford. 


The RIGHT HAND: s«12” 


HANDEDNESS. By Sir Danret Wi1s0n, LL.D., F.B.S.E., Ex. 
of the University of Toronto, H. 


Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


The POSITIVE THEORY of CAPI- 


TAL. By Evcer V. Bouu-Bawerk, Counsellor in the Austrian Ministry 
of Finance, and Honorary Professor of Political Economy iu the University 
of Vienna. Translated, with a Preface and Analysis, by Wi1LLIam Smart, 
M.A., Lectarer in Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR, 
8ve, price reduced to 12s. net. 


CAPITAL and INTEREST: a 


CRITICAL HISTORY of EOONOMIC THEORY. By Evcen V. Boum- 
BaweErk, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Innsbruck. 
Translate?, with a Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM Smakt, M.A., Lecturer 
on Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 

Just ready, Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN. 


With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wess, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ema) | ang OF MR. J. SHORTHOUSE’S 
Ss. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


SIR PERCIVAL: a STORY of the PAST 
and PRESENT. By J. H. SHorrHovuss, 
Already published, uniform in size and price. 


JOHN INGLESANT: a ROMANCE. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE “GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIES.” 
reajy, 18mo, 2s, 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By 


JouN Boyan, 
Volumes already issued, uniform in size and 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of 


SONGS and LYRICS. Selected by Francis Turner PALGRAVE. 
TIMES,—‘‘ The universal suffrage of the English-speaking race has long estab- 
lished the claim of ‘The Golden Treasury’ to its title as the best collection of 


the best songs and lyrics in the language.” 
The CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 
FIRST PART (ABATEMENT—BEDE) OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 


Selected by Coventry PaTMORE. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.” 


Just ready, Part I., Royal 8vo, sewed, 33. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Containing Articles on the main subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, 
with Explanations of Legal and Business Terms which may be found in their 
Works, and short notices of deceased English, American, and Foreign 
Economists, and their chief contributions to Economic Literature, 
Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 

FIRST PART (ABATEMENT—BEDE). 

Among the Contributors to this Part may be mentioned Professor W. J. Ashley, 
Mr. J. Bonar, His Honour Judge Chalmers, Professor C. F. Dunbar, Professor D. 
R. Dewey, Mr, A. Ellis, Professor F, V. Edgeworth, Professor J. K. Ingram, Mr. J. 
N. Keynes, Professor J. E. C. Munro, Professor J. S. Nicholson, Mr. L. L. Price, 
the late Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers, and Professor F. W. Taussig. 

*,* The object of the Dictionary is to give a statement of the position of Political 
Economy at the present time, together with such references to history, law, and 
commerce as may be of use bth in economic and in general reading, It isintended 
to assist alike the student, whether working with a teacher or seeking to instruct 
himself without such assistance, the man of business who looks at matters from the 
practical side, and the general reader. The Work will be published in parts of 128 
pageseach, Theremaining parts will, it is hoped, follow at intervals of about three 
months, and complete the Work in about 12 to 14 parts. 

Foolscap Svo, cloth, price 23. 6d. nett. 


LAPSUS CALAMI. By “J. K. 8.” 


New Edition, with considerable Omissions and Additions. 150 numbered copies 
printed on demy 8vo, Dutch hand-made paper, each signed by the Author. 
Of the new edition the author says:—‘‘ I now present to the world a new 
‘ Lapsus Calami,’ such as the first would have been if I had anticipated a rapid 
sale of a thousand copies. Nearly half the old book is omitted, and more than 
half of this book is new.”’ 


The August Number contains the commencement of a New Slory, “ A 
First Famity or Tasasara,” by Bret Harte, Author of 
“ Cressy,” “ The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh,” &c. 


> 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
No, 382, for AUGUST, price Is. 
A First Famity or TasasarRa. By Bret Harte. Chaps. 1-3. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By A. E. Street. 
East LorHian Twenty Years Aco. By A. G. Bradley. 
Some UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE BRonTE, By Mrs, Williams. 
HEERA Nunp. By F. A. Steel. 
Tue DvutcHMaN aT Home. By Charles Edwardes, 
A Reat TartaRin. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 
THE Story OF A VIOLIN. By Ernest Dowson. 
9. THE STRANGER IN THE HovsE. 


PNOAP HPP 


For AUGUST, price 6d. net, contains :— 


1, Asta. Engraved by W. Biscombe Gardner, after the Picture by George 
Wilson. Front. 
2. GEORGE WILson. John Todhunter. With Illustrations after Pictures by 
the Painter. 
Days. Design by E. E. Houghton. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY. The Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustrations by C. Alfreda Channer, 
GENTLEMAN JIM. Mary Gaunt. 
Lites. Ethel Clifford. 
DICKENS AND “‘PuncH.” F.G, Kitton. Illustrations from the Collection 
of Mr. Punch, 
Op LanpMarks. Dewey Bates. Illustrations by the Writer. 
THe Witch oF Prague. Chaps. 24-25. (To be continued.) F. Marion 
Crawford. Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 
10, THe Russo-JzEwisH IMMIGRANT. By Rev.S. Singer. Illustrations by Ellen 
Gertrude Cohen; 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


la al - =u ihe 
L I$’ ‘184k Ff 
_ wang Cok Le 
pata aire ™ 
apectns 
vof* Just ready, price One Shilling. 
wis” THE 


~- TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR AUGUST, 1891. 


1, Mr. Cuatne’s Sons, Chaps, 29-32, 

2. Poor BEELZEBUB! 

3. In1sH BULLS, AND BULLS Not IRISH. 

4, THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 

5, WAYFARING IN THE QUERCY, 

6. Letty CoE. 

7, THE GUELPH EXHIBITION AND THE 18TH CENTURY. 
8, Sweet Har! 

9, MISPLACED AMBITION, AND WHAT CaME OF It. 
10, LovE on Money. Chaps. 27-30, 


NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR 
- AUTHORS. 








Ready this day. 


EVELYN’S CAREER. 


By the AUTHOR of “DR. EDITH 
ROMNEY,” &c. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


Now published. 


SO NEAR AKIN. 
By M. A. BENGOUGH. 


In 8 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S 
MARRIAGE.” 


THE ALDERMAN’S 


CHILDREN. 
By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 


In 8 vols. crown 8yo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALASNAM’S 
LADY.” 


THE HALLETTS: 
A Country Town Chronicle. 
By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘‘A Hurricane in Petticoats,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo0, 


Also now ready. 
BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
**Nothing but praise is due to a work which has 
~~ human interest allied to much literary merit,” 
—Morning Post. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Story complete in 1 vol., neatly printed on 
good paper and well bound, price 6s, 


I—MARIE CORELLIS 
WORMWOOD. 
IL—Miss BETHAM EDWARDS'S 
The PARTING of the WAYS. 
III.—Miss NOUCHETTE CAREY’S 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
IV.—Miss LINSKILL’S 


BETWEEN the HEATHER 
and the NORTHERN SEA. 





Next month will be added to the Series— 
RHODA BROUGHTON’S 
ALAS! 


AND 
Miss LINSKTLL’S 
The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





it {July 25, 1891. 


- 








IHURS @ BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the 


Countess of Munstgr, Author of “ Dorinda,” 
3 vols. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By 


ALGERNON Guissinc, Author of “A Village 
Hampden,” “‘ Both of This Parish,” &. 3 vols. 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER 


By Paut Warren. 3 vols. 


A HARVEST of TARES. By 


Vere CLAVERING, Author of ‘‘ A Modern Delilah,” 
“Barcaldine,” &c. 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By 


Lady Virginia Sanpars, Author of ‘A Bitter 
Repentance.” 3 vols. 


The HERMITS of CRIZE- 
BECK. By Henry CresswELt, Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine,” ‘A Wily Widow,” &. 
3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Just published, price 6d. 

The DIMINUTION of the JAW in 
the CIVILISED RACES: an Effect of Disuse. 
By F. Howarp Couns, Compiler of “An 
Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy.” 


WItu1AMs and Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 1s. ; or post-free, 13 stamps, 


INDEPENDENCE: a Retrospect from 


the Reminiscences, Home and Oolonial, of 
CHARLES ASHWOLD BLAND. 


Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, 





Price 6d. ; post-free, 7d. 


HAT is the SOUL, and WHAT 

BECOMES of IT? By Tuomas Criarxg, 

M.D., and A. N. Crarxe, M.A. Oxon., Authors of 
*The Fate of the Dead’”’ nang Tee 1s. 6d.) 

London: F. Noraate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


pS NOVELS of £200, £150, and 
£100, for Serial Publication, invited by the 
GLASGOW WEEKLY HERALD Proprietors, Par. 


ticulars of Competition given in the Wee kly Herald 
or in the Glasgow Daily Herald. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GEROLSTEIN, 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF NATURAL MINERAL 
WATERS. 








GOLD MEDAL, 





Pure, Sparkling, Delicious, 


GEROLSTEIN 


is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural 
Mineral Water, aes charged solely with its own 
atural Gas, 


Supplied at all the Theatres and at all 
Spiers and Pond’s Restaurants. 


SBRONGLY RECOMMENDED by the MOST 
EMINENT MEMBERS of the MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNOWN. 


16s. for 50 Pints; 21s. for 50 Quarts, 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 153 Cheapside, E.C. 





USE 
F R Y’'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir 0. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 











MESSRS, METHUEN’S LIST. 


JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of “‘ Matrimony,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

* A genuine work of literary art carefully finished.” 
—Anti-Jacobin, 

** Admirable specimens of what a short story should 
be.”’—National Observer, 

**It may be doubted whether any of his novels are 
so perfect in the sense of being flawless as are two or 
three of these stories.’—Academy. 


DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards, 
Author of “‘ Kitty,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Mystic, fantastic, altogether original, and very 
clever.”—Daily News. 
“Quite removed from the ordinary type. It hasa 
decided interest of its own, and is cleverly written.” 
—Academy. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 
By Epya Lyatu, Author of “Donovan.” New 
and Cheaper Edition, paper cover, ls.; limp 
cloth, 1s. 6d. Thirty-first Thousand. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. By 
8. Banine-Govtp, Author of (“ Mehalah,” ko. 
ird an ea ition r boards, 2s. ; 

limp cloth, 2s. 5d. is as , 
Walter 


BETWEEN the LINES. B 


H. Potiock and A.G. Ross. Post 8vo, ls. 


ELSA: a Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*“*A cosmopolitan novel, interesting and well put 
together.” —Athenzum. 

‘A bright and cleverly told story. Carefal and 
accurate study of German, Italian, French, and 
English character. We can cordially recommend 
this eminently readable fiction.”-—Daily Telegraph. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. By W. CuarEk RvsseELt, 
Anthor of ‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ”’ 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 8vo, 153. 

“Asur aT good book.’’—Manchester Guardian 
**A really good book.”—Saturday Review. 


SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with 
their Traditional Melodies. Collected by 8, 
BarinG-Goutp, M.A., and H. FLEetwoop SuHep- 
PARD, M.A. Arranged for Voiceand Piano. In4 
Parts, containing 25 Songs each. Parts I., IL., 
III, 33. each, Part IV., ready, 53. Also, in 1 
vol., limp roan, 153, 

** A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, 
grace, and poetic fancy.””—Saturday Review, 


GEORGE MEREDITH: a Study. By 
Haynau Lync#. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 

A limited Large-Paper Edition, 21s. 
** We strongly recommend this es:ay to Meredith. 
ians, still more to not yet Meredithians.”—Journal o7 


Education. 
A CRACKED FIDDLE. Being a 


Selection from the Poems of FREDERICK LANG- 
BRIDGE, With Portrait, crown Svo, 5:, 


OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, 
and OUSTOMS, By P. H. D.tcurieLp, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 2s, 6d., Illustrated. 

‘““A charming account of old English sports.”— 

Morning Post, 


POEMS of LIFE. By Two Brothers. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


University Extension Series. 


PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Enquiry 
into the Industrial Conditions of the Poor. B. 
J. A. Hosson, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
“* Written in a clear and attractive style, and forms 
an admirable introduction to the investigation of a 
very great subject.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
Crown 8y0, 2s, 6d, Nearly ready. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 

M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxon., Extension 

Lecturer in Political Economy. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
** There are few books from which the student will 
derive more instruction with less trouble.”—Journal 
of Education, | —— 
Social Questions of To-Day. 
TRADE UNIONISM—NEW and OLD. 
By G. HoweEtt, M.P., Author of ‘‘ The Conflicts 
of Capital and Labour.’”’ Crown 8vo, ss wm 

eady. 

** A complete and — history of the rise ona 
modern yar | expec of labour organisations, The 
volume should be read by workers and employers,”— 
Liverpool Post, 


The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

TO-DAY. By G. J. Houyoaxse. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. [Ready. 

An excellent shorter history of co-operation.”— 

Athenzum. _— 
English Leaders of Religion. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 

A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy 8vo, 


half-vellum, 10s. 6d. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 
* Few who read this book will fail to be struck by 


Hutton. Second Edition. 
the wonderful insight it displays into the nature of 
the Cardinal’s genius and the spirit of his life.”’— 
WILFRID Warp, in the Tablet, 


JOHN WESLEY. By Canon 
OVERTON. 
“It is well done ; the story is clearly told, propor- 
tion is a. observed, and there is no lack either of 
iscri jon or of sympathy.” — Manchester 
Guardian, 





METHUEN and CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Early next week, £ ‘AS crown 8vo. 


PICTORIAL STRONOMY. 


By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ A Handbook of Descriptive 
and Practical Astronomy.”’ 
284 pp., 184 Illustrations, price 4s. 

Other Volumes of the Series, now in the press:—BOTANY. By G. Massee.— 
LIGHT. By Sir H. Trneman Wood, M.A.—GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, 
F,G.8. EN TS. i | 

SECOND EDITION, Revised. 
WOOD-CARVING. By Charles G. Leland, M.A. Feap. 
4to, with numerous aa 5s. 

“A very useful book.”—Mr. W. H. Howarp, Secretary to the Institute of 
British Wood Carvers, and Instructor ‘at King’s College, London. 

“A splendid belp for amateurs and those beginning the trade. Without ex- 
— it is the best book I have read at present.”—Mr. T. J. Perrin, Society 
of Arts Medallist, Instructor in Wood-Carving at the People’s Palace. 


For IRISH INTERMEDIATE BOARD’S JUNIOR GRADE EXAM., 1892. 
La BELLE NIVERNAISE. Histoire d'un vieux Bateau et 
de son Equipage. By ALPHONSE DavpET. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by J. Boirtiz, Senior French Master in Dulwich College, and 6 
Illustrations, Third Edition, Revised, 2s. 
WHITTAKER’S MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
For the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1691, 
LAMARTINE’S JEANNE @’ARC. With Introduction, 
Notes, and full Vocabulary by Professor A. Barrérex, R.M.A., Woolwich, 
Examiner to the War Office, &c., Officier de l’' Instruction Publique. Sewed, 
1s, ; cloth, le, 6d. [WHITTAKER’S FRENCH SERIES. 
For the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1891. _ ; 
FREYTAG’S Die JOURNALISTEN: Lustspiel in 
vier Akten. Authorised Edition. Edited, with Literary Introduction 
and Notes, by Professor F, Laner, P R. M.A., Woolwich. Fourth Edi- 
tion, 2s. 6d. (WHITTAKER’S MopERN GERMAN AUTHORS. 
For the earn os CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION SS HIGHER 
FICATE EXAMINATION, JULY, 
Der BIBLIOTHEKAR. Lustspiel von G. “von Moser. 
Edited by Professor F. Lanar, Ph.D. Authorised Edition. Third Revised 
Edition, 23, ([WHITTakER’s MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS. 


D EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
ELECTRIC. "TRANSMISSION of ENERGY, and its 


‘Transformation, Subdivision, and Distribution: a Practical Handbook. By 
GisBErRT Kapp, 0. E., Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
&c. With 130 illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[WHITTAKER’s Specialists’ SERIES. 
“ We cannot speak too highly of this admirable book.”—Electrical Review. 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS and MANAGE- 
MENT of ACCUMULATORS: a Practical Handbook. By Sir Davip 
Satomons, Bart., M.A., Vice-President of the Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, With numerous Illustrations, 63. 
[WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, MANUFACTURES, AND INDUSTRIES. 


London: WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square. 





NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


AUGUST, 1891. 
A FICTION NUMBER FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


FIVE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES and the Opening Chapters of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW NOVEL, 


“The Wrecker.” 


FULL CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

“SHE is TALL and FAIR.” (Frontispiece.) “The 
Anatomist of the Heart.”” Drawn by Albert Lynch, 

PICCADILLY. By Anprew Lane. The Illustrations by W. 
Douglas Almond. 

The ANATOMIST of the HEART. By T. R. Suttivay. 
Illustrations by Albert Lynch. 

SONG and SORROW. By Mrs. James T. Fiexps. 

The WRECKER. Prologue and Chaps. 1-3. By Roserr 


Lovis Strvenson and Lioyp OspourRNE. Witha Pul.tage Illustration by 
William Hole. 


IN ABSENCE. By Arcurpatp Lampman. 
DEAD MEN’S HOLIDAY. After Suiexa. By Lovisz 


CHANDLER MOULTON. 

UNEFFECTUAL FIRE. By Annie Exror. Illustrations 
by W. L. Taylor. 

AT the RANCH of the HOLY CROSS. By A.A. Havss. 
Illustrations by Charles Broughton. 

The DUNCHURCH BELLS. By Axgcurpatp Gorpon. 

ELSKET. By Tuomas Netson Page. Illustrations by W 
L. Metcalf. 

The GREAT KING’S DREAM. 

PARLIAMENTARY DAYS in JAPAN. By Joun H. 
Wiemors. With Illustrations, 

The SONG of the COMFORTER. By Joun J. A’Becxer. 


The POINT of VIEW :—The QUESTION-OF-THE-DAY 


NOVEL—ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM—A CRUCI;:L TIME — The 
MsLADY of SUCOESS. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


7an A eres OF “NATURE SERIES.” 
t ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d 


The RIGHT AND: LEFT- 


HANDEDNESS. By Sir Danrext Wi1so0n, LL.. Da F.B.S.E., President 
of the University of Toronto, 


, 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


The POSITIVE THEORY of CAPI- 


TAL. By Evazy V. Boum-Bawerk, Counsellor in the Austrian Ministry 
of Finance, and Honorary Professor of Political Economy ia the Dislouralty 
of Vienna. Translated, with a Preface and Analysis, by Wi1LL1aM Smart, 
M.A., Lectarer in Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR, 
ice reduced to 12s. net. 


CAPITAL and INTEREST: a 


CRITICAL HISTORY of EOONOMIC THEORY. By Evaen V. Boun- 
BawEkk, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Innsbruck. 

Translate}, with a Preface and Analysis, by W1tt1am Smart, M.A., Lecturer 
on Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 


Just ready, Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN. 


With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wess, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature, Presidency College, Calentta. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE NOVELS, OF MR. J, SHORTHOUSE’S 
3, 
t ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 


SIR PERCIVAL: a STORY of the PAST 
and PRESENT. By J. H. Sxorrxovss, 
Already published, uniform in size and pri 


JOHN INGLESANT: a ROMANCE. 


NEW VOLUME OF = CHEAPER as OF THE “GOLDEN 
ip - agg — 
‘Ys 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By 


JouN Bonyan, 
Volumes already issued, uniform in size and 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of 


SONGS and LYRICS. Selected by Francis Turner PALGRAVE. 
TIMES,—“‘ The universal —— of the English-speaking race has long estab- 
lished the claim of ‘The Golden meaeny to its title as the best collection of 


the best songs and lyrics in the languag 
The CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 
FIRST PART ee eet Eee OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 


Selected by Coventry PaTmorE. 
OLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Just ready, Part I., Royal 8vo, sewed, 33. 6d. n 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Containing Articles on the main subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, 
with Explanations of Legal and Business Terms which may be found in their 
Works, and short notices of deceased English, American, and Foreign 
Economists, and their chief contributions to Economic Literature, 
Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 

FIRST PART (ABATEMENT—BEDE). 

Among the Contributors to this Part may be mentioned Pro, — W. J. Ashl 
Mr. J. Bonar, His Honour Judge oe Professor C. F. Dunbar, Professor 
R. Dewey, Mr, A. Ellis, Professor F, V. Edgeworth, Professor J. K. Ingram, Mr. J- 
N. Keynes, Professor J. E. C. Munro, Professor J. S. Nicholson, Mr. L. L. Price, 
the late Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers, and Professor F. W. Taussig. 

*,* The object of the Dictionary is to give a statement of the position of Politicat 
Economy at the present time, together with such references to history, law, and 
commerce as may be of use bith in economic and in general reading, It isintended 
to assist alike the student, whether working with a teacher or seeking to instruct 
himself without such assistance, the man Bh business who looks at matters from oe 
practical side, and the general reader. Work will be published in parts of 128 
pageseach. The remaining parts will, it is hoped, — at intervals of about three 
months, and complete the Work in about 12 to 14 parts, 


Foolscap LA \M price 23. 6d. nett. 


LAPSUS CALAMI. By “J. K. 8.” 


New Edition, with considerable Omissions and Additions. 150 numbered copies. 
rinted on demy 8vo, Dutch hand-made paper, each signed by the yore 
Of the new edition” the author says:—‘‘ 1 now present to the world a new 
* Lapsus Calami,’ such as the first would have been if I had anticipated a rapid 
sale of a thousand copies. Nearly half the old book is omitted, and more than 
half of this book is new.”’ 


The August Number contains the commencement of a New Slory, “ A 
First Famity or Tasasara,” by Bret Harte, Author of 
“* Cressy,” “ The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh,” &c. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


. A First Famity or Tasasara. By Bret Harte. Chaps. 1-3. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By A. E. Street. 

East Lortuian Twenty Years Aco. By A. G. Bradley. 

Some UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE Bronte. By Mrs. Williams. 
HEERA Nunpv. By F. A, Steel. 

Tus DutcumaN at Home. By Charles Edwardes. 

. A Rea TartaRin. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff, 

8. THE Story OF a VIOLIN. By Ernest Dowson. 

9, THE STRANGER IN THE House. 


Nog pepe 


For AUGUST, price 6d. net, contains :— 


1, Asta. Engraved by W. Biscombe Gardner, after the Picture by George 
ilson. Front 


2. GEoRGE WiLson. John Todhunter. With Illustrations after Pictures by 
the Painter. 

3. Days. Design by E. E. Houghton. 

4, TEWKESBURY ABBEY. The Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustrations by ro Alfreda Channer, 

5. GENTLEMAN JIM. Mary Gaunt. 

6. Lities. Ethel Clifford. 

7. DICKENS AND “‘Puncu.” F.G. Kitton. Illustrations from the Collection 
of Mr. Punch. 

8. OLp LanpMarxs. Dewey Bates. Illustrations by the Writer. 

9, THE Witcu or Pracue. Chaps. 24-25. (To continued.) F. Marion 


Crawford. Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 
10, THe Rvusso-JewisH ImMIGRANT. By Rev.S. Singer. Illustrations by Ellen 
Gertrude Cohen; 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 








STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAPS. 


NEW and REVISED EDITIONS, REDUCED in PRICE. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of New and Revised Editions of these fine Maps, which have hitherto 
held the first place as Maps for the Libraries of Gentlemen, Public Offices, and Libraries, or for Commercial purposes. 

The Maps have undergone a thorough Revision to bring them up to date, and the cost of production having been 
considerably reduced by the use of new machinery, it has been decided to make a substantial reduction in the prices at 
which they have hitherto been sold to the Public, in the hope of extending their circulation and usefulness. 


The Maps of which New Editions are now ready, are :— 


EUROPE. Scale, 50 miles to lin. 
ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to 1 in. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


AFRICA. Scale, 94 miles to lin. 
NORTH AMERICA. Scale, 83 miles to lin. 


Scale, 83 miles to 1 in. 


The Prices of each of these Maps will in future be as follows :— 


Four Sheets, Coloured, 35s. 
Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 45s. 


Mounted to fold in Morocco Case, £3. 
Mounted on Spring Rollers, £5. 


Size of each Map, 58 by 65in. 
The other Maps in Stanford’s Library Series are :— 
THE WORLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 


IRELAND. 
LONDON. 


ENGLAND. 
SCOTLAND. 


CANADA. 
UNITED STATES. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
AUSTRALIA. 


For particulars of Price, Size, &c., see STANFORD'S CATALOGUE of MAPS, dc., 200 pp., sent post-free for 3d. 





STANFORD'S MAPS FOR TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAPS. 


‘The following MAPS, selected from STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS, can be had, 
mounted and folded for the pocket, 5s, each. Size of each, 22 in. by 26, 


The EASTERN WORLD. TURKEY in ASIA. 
The WESTERN WORLD. CENTRAL ASIA, 


EUROPE. PALESTINE. 
ENGLAND. INDIA, NORTH. 
SCOTLAND. ” SOUTH. 
IRELAND. BURMAH, 
DENMARK. CEYLON 
SWEDEN and NORWAY. CHINA. 
GERMAN EMPIRE, EAST. JAPAN. 

i = WEST. EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. BORNEO. 
SWITZERLAND. AFRICA 
NETHERLANDS and BELGIUM. Y 


EGYPT. 
COUNTRIES ROUND the MEDITER- CENTRAL AFRICA. 


RANEAN, SOUTH AFRICA. 
FRANCE. NORTH AMERICA, 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL. MANITOBA. 

ITALY, NORTH. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
SOUTH. UNITED STATES. 


GREECE. 

BALKAN PENINSULA. 
MALTA, 

CYPRUS. 

RUSSIA and POLAND. 
ASIA, 


WEST INDIES. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

AUSTRALIA, EAST. 
WEST. 





NEW ZEALAND. 
PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


STANFORD’S QUARTO ATLAS MAPS. 


The following MAPS from STANFORD'S QUARTO ATLAS can be had, 
mounted to fold for the pocket, 3s, each. Size of each Map, 11 in. by 14, 


WORLD. TURKESTAN, WEST. 
EUROPE. * EAST, 
ENGLAND and WALES. CHINA. 

SCOTLAND. JAPAN. 

IRELAND. INDIA, NORTH. 
SWEDEN and NORWAY. » SOUTH, 
DENMARK. CEYLON. 


EAST INDIES, 
HOLY LAND. 


GERMANY, WEST. 
Re EAST. 
AUSTRIA.HUNGARY. 


AFRIC 4. 
SWITZERLAND. EGYPT. 
NETHERLANDS and BELGIUM. SOUTH AF8ICA. 
FRANCE, NORTH AMESIVA, 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
ITALY, NORTH. 


» SOUTH. 
BALKAN PENINSULA. 
MEDITERRANEAN, WEST, 


« * KAST, 
RUSSIA and the CAUCASUS. 
ASIA, 


CANaD&, EAST. 
9 WEST. 
UNITED STATES, FAST. 
% os WEST. 
WEST INDIES. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


AUSTRALIA. 
NEW ZEALAND. 





ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS.—The Maps of the One- 
Inch Survey are well adapted for Tourists. Index Map, showing Division of 
Sheets, sent post-free on application. The published Sheets kept in stock. 
Apply to EDWARD STANFORD, Sole Agent in England and Wales. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SURVEYS.—The MAPS 


issued by the Governments of the varions European States, so far as pub- 
lished, are kept in stock or can be procured to order. 





BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP of 
the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to an inch; 
size, dl in. by 38. In case, 92, 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an inch ; size, 
40 in, by 48. Colourei and mounted in case, 12s. 6d. The Four Sheets 
can also be had separately—size of each, 22 in. by 26. Coloured and 
mounted in case, each 53. Smaller Maps, 53. and 3s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 


MAD, with the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale,15 miles to an inch; 
size, 32 in. by 28. Coloured and mounted in case, 73, 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—BARTHOLOMEW’S LARGE 
MAP. Svale, 4 miles to an inch; in 16 sheets. (Index, showing Divisions of 
Sheets, sent post-free on application.) Prica of cach sheot, separately, 
fulded and coloured, 2s, ; mounted on linen, 3s. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.—TOURIST’S MAP. With 
all the Roads and Paths marked and Heizhts given. Scale, 1 in. to a mile; 
siz9, 27 in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes coloured, folded in cover, 
23. 61.; ful!-coloured, 4s. 64,; mounted in case, 7s. 6!. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, lin. toa 
mile; size, 27in. by 21. With descriptive VISITUK’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 
1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S M4P. Scale, 3 miles to 
an inch; size, 34in. by 27, With descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE. Folded, 
plain, ls. 6d.; coloured, 23.; mounted, 52, ~ 

SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3} miles to an 
inch ; size, 34 in. ce With de:criptive VISITOR’S GUIDS, Folded, plain, 
1s. 6d.; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s. 

Scale, 4 in. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. 
toa mile; size, 344 in. by 27. With an Iilustrated GULDE. Colonred, in case, 
ls. ; extended (size, 344 in. by 344) and fuil-coloured, ls, 6d.; mounted, 3s. 6a. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METROPOLIS. Scale, 
Sin. toa mile; size, 36in. by 25}. Coloured and mounted in case, 73. 6d.; or 
= —— southward beyond the Crystal Palace, lls, Osher Maps at 

3. and 5s. 6d, 


> 
SCOTLAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of SCOTLAND, 
on the scale of 7 69 miles to an inch, Siz, about 4ft. by 3ft.6in. Coloured 
and mounted in case, 121.61. The four sheets can a's» be bought separately, 
each 33. ; or mounted to fold in case, 53. Other Map; at 5:, and 33. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of 
IRELAND, with the Railways and Roads clearly indicated, and the Counties 
distinctly coloured. Scale, 9 miles to an inch; size, 29in. by 36. Incase, 
7s. 6d. Other Maps at 5s. and 4s, 6d. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, showing the 
Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 in. by 30. Coloured and 
mounted in case, 10s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, containing all the 
Railways and S‘ations. Roads, Rivers, and Chief Mountain Kinges are 
poy | nee. Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size, 47 in. by 388, Mounted in 
case, 16s, 


NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP of NORWAY 
SOUTH of TRONDHJKM. Scile, 20 miles to an inch; size, 14in, by 21. 
Coloured and folded for the pocket, 2s. 


SWITZERLAND.—The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland. 
Edited by R. C. Nicuots, ¥.8,.4. Scale, 4 miles to an inch; size, 60 in. by 43. 
Four sheets, mounted in case, £2 12s, 6d ; single sheets, 12s.; mounted in 
case, 153. The Enlarged Edition of the above, scale 3 miles to an inch, in 8 
sheets, sold separately, 1s. 6d. per sheet. 





Catalogue of Maps and Guides for Tourists, 56 pp., post-free for penny stamp. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
(Sole Agent in England and Wales for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps.) 








Lonpon: —_— by Jouw CamMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


trand; and Published by him at the “ Srecrator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 25th, 1891. 








